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Shall We Slip Back to the Stone Age ? 
See My Magazine, now ready 
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A SPLENDID DISCOVERY FOR EVERYBODY 


Gathering the Grape Harvest 



Large 'quantities of luseious grapes have been loading the shops and barrows in London 
■ aiid other British cities lately, and most of these come, from France, where the vintage is 
now being gathered. As can be seen from this picture, taken at B§ziers, the grapes are 
. grown in low bush form, and not on high-spreading vines, as in British greenhouses 


THE TREE OF VERDUN 

SEED TH AT BROUGHT LIFE 
FROM A CITY OF DEATH 

Cooling Shades of Peace for the 
Home of Little Peterkin 

ROBERT SOUTHEY’S* POEM 

Now tell US all about the war. 

And what they fought each other for. 

Long ago they asked the story of the 
old soldier of Blenheim : in the years to 
come they will ask it all again of the sol¬ 
dier of Verdun. . And here is a rare and 
beautiful stoiy^ of the home. of Little 
Peterkin, he who found the skull that 
made old Kaspar sigh : 

’Tis some poof ,fellow*s skull, said he, 

Wlw fell in that great victoiy. 

How madly the larks sang-overhead 
when the Battle of-Verdun was at its 
fiercest in those terrible days five years 
ago! Men who lived through that battle, 
the longest and most costly ever fought 
in both life and material, say today that 
above the terror and frenzy of that long-, 
drawn agony the most unforgettable 
thing was the wild trilling chorus of the 
birds ‘‘ singing at heaven's gates.'’ It 
seemed a promise'of trhuhph, a presage 
of peace ; and the promise was fulfilled. 

Song of the Larks - . 

Now we have something from Verdun 
in England, something which will be 
alive and starting living successors; 
upon vitah careers when every human 
creature who lived through the days of’ 
the French citadel's ordeal has gone 
down to dusty death, AVhen all Verdun 
was dying she sent us seeds of life, and 
the seeds have germinated in our midst 
and are; now five-year-ord saplings. The 
trees that bore them are shot to ribbons; 
the singing larks that towered above 
them arc dead, but a new generation 
of larks is carolling over redeemed Ver¬ 
dun, and the life of her shatterc^d trees 
surges in tre€s born in'English soil. 

All Verdun was perishing under the 
German gun-fire as the larks sang their 
requiem in the skies. “ Some tiling of 
us shall yet live," .said the IMayor of 
Verdun, and he collected six seeds from 
the doomed chestnut-trees of the^city, 
which a courier brought to London! -- 

.' ■ Emblems of Life 

They came to the world's botanical 
clearing-house—;tb Keiv, Kew has done 
many wonderful things,/though it has 
nobody to. telL the w^rld 'about them. 
It "raised the plants,-froiii a sackfuUof 
seeds, from \\’hich 'tho millions and mil¬ 
lions of rubber plants in the East sprang 
into being. It grows bamboos go feet 
high r it grows every ^.Tncmber of The 
bramble family ; ; it grows the loofah 
which makes bur'flesh glow with health 
in the bath these nippyautnmn momihgs' 
But Kew has done nothing'more roman¬ 
tic than to turn into trees those six Uttle 
emblems of life in dying Verdun. 

One of the saplings has been taken 
North, Born on the battlefield, it has 
been carried to the home of peace, to 
that old-time bower of song, our Lake¬ 


land.. It has been planted at .Kes^yick, 
with- ancient' Skiddaw . looking down 
from the Ciimbriah clouds upon it,'with 
dimpiirig Derwent \Vater'smiling in the 
sunlight ■ just > at hand, - 'with ‘ Robert 
Southey's home jhear by. ' !• . 

Therer the .tree from Verdun’s fields 
will live, -perhaps for centuries,:to :com- 
memorate a fambus victory. " A touch of 
pathos 'mingles! with the 'thought:; “0ur 
chiidre.n’s children'will gaze upon the 
tree and not know how the pulse of .their 
grandparents ■ leapt at the’mention , of 
Verdun-i they wdll not 'realise that the 
civilisation of:the, world turned.on the 
issue of the conflict raging over the fields 
in which bloomed' the: flowers whose 
fruit became a tree at* Keswick. • ! 

New little Peterkins will arise in the 
shade of the home of Robert Southey 
who will wonder at the meaning of that 
“famous victory." Southey himself 
would perhaps wonder that those words 


of his Peterkin keep his memory as a 
great-poet Tn the minds of children: 

• “ But what good came of it at last ? " 
Oubth little Peterkin. 

; - ‘-Why, that V cannot tell,’’ said he ;. 

“ But ’-twas a famous victory.” ' 

' His poem describing the battle of 
Blenheiinlw^as written to show the stupid 
iutiiit^t of-war^ and it is remembered for 
little, Peterkin's sake by the children, 
.Nothing .else; among Southey's poems 
matters-:inuGh^ though, 'good man, he 
fancied them: immortal. -Things he did 
not. value are immortal, notably his Life 
of Nelson/:one of boyhood’s abiding 
literary rtrpasures, but liis poems are 
almost forgotten. ^ 

There at is, theh^ in Peterkin's little 
\vorld, thatw'e set up the tree fromVerdun. 
“ Tongues in trees," cried Shakespeare, 
and every leaf of this tree could tell a 
tale to future Peterkins if they should 
ask the meaning of the vie" ory. 


EYES GLEAMING 
IN THE NIGHT 

WILD LIFE ON THE EDGE 
OF CIVILISATION 

Dramatic Visitor in Charles 
Kingsley’s Village 

A BEDROOM SURPRISE 

\Vc have often noted how, ;n sonic 
parts of the world, the wa3"S of men arc 
constantly encroaching upon the do¬ 
main of wild beasts, and how in others 
wild life surges up to our doors in 
crowded towns. Now come two new 
examples,'one from Hast Africa and one 
froth Hampshire. 

In East Africa an Australian settler, 
]\Ir.' Henry Tarltoii, was out hunting 
near Nairobi with four dogs when he 
was attacked by a w ounded leopard. 

It is ahva^^s a’ wounded animal which 
is most to be dreaded; arid this one 
;badly mauled Mr. Tariton until the dogs - 
made a bold attack. ; 

Then the hunter, by the exercise of 
great will power, mastered his nerves 
arid succeeded in firing a fatal sliot with 
his gun. After that he was carried away 
to the same hospital in which lay the 
tw'O brave boys whose fight with a lion 
was reported the other 

Badger Under a Bed 

That is the sort of adventure a sports¬ 
man expects in East Africa, but some¬ 
thing less dramatic, though really more 
surprising, has been happening at 
Eversley, the Hampshire village in 
which. Charles Kingsley lived. In the 
middle of the night Miss Emily Winter 
was awakened by a noise beneath her 
bed, and to her great surprise she de¬ 
tected two gleaming eyes in the darlmess. 
She lay qtiite still, and awaited the coming 
of dawn. Then the mystery was explained. 

Beneath her bed lay a badger, calmly 
eating a chicken he had stolen 1 For 
some unaccountable reason he had car¬ 
ried it up w^ith him' through the open 
window of the bedroom. In the growing 
light of morning the badger, seeing him¬ 
self discovered, made use of a trunk as a 
stepping-stone, and from there climbed 
on to a table, and out of the window. 

We may s^^mpathise with Miss Winter 
in her surprise and dismay, but we all 
know that badgers are perfectly inoffen¬ 
sive to human beings. ' i 

Robber in Kew Gardens 

Badgers Avill eat practically anything, 
roots, berries, fibres, frogs, rats, mice, 
and eggs.. There was until a year ago 
a famous member of the spegies, wild 
in his burrow at Kew Gardens, which 
lined his home with bluebells. But he 
also lined his digestive organs with 
something too costly to be tolerated, 
for he* paid nightly visits to the Kew 
lakes and carried off precious water 
birds to his fortress. So the Kew keepers 
catried him off in turn, and liberated 
him in open country, w^here a badger 
may thrive without invading bedrooms 
or ori>amental w’^aters. 
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T/ie Children^ Newspaper 


' A Village Loses a Hero 

BEN|AMIN HARRISON AND fJlS 10,000 FLINTS 

Man Waits for the Book 
• that Tells the Story of His Ufe . ., 

kentboywhosekamewil 


0 ^d B&jamiu Haxrisou lies ifiriu UtUe. 


• jtien* can i:ead. the.; age 'df. tKe various 
leyels.of the -,eattl\ we patt -rrcad the 


MAN NEARLY EIGHT 
MILES UP 

Amazing Climb Into the 
Clouds 

FLYING RECORD IN WILBUR 
WRIGHT’S. TOWN 

Never Jn the known history of the 
world.has any invciitibi? been developed 
so rapidly as that w.hich niade it possible 
for men to fly. 

Ten years ago it was considered very 
marvellous that an airman should ascend- 
to the height. pf a mile ; an 80 horse¬ 
power motor was looked upon as pro¬ 
viding a vast amount-of energy for flight. 

Now an American lieutenant has seen 
a height of seven and three-quarter 
miles registered,by;his altimeter, and the 
plane in wdiich he made this new \yorld 
record was equipped with a motor of 
400; horse-power. 

It was, of course,. intensely cold ■ in 
the upper regions of the atmosphere. 
It is the earth itself, which radiates the 
heat of the sun, that keeps us warm. The 
farther one goes away from the earth 
the colder the air becomes. At six and a 
half miles parts of Lieutenant Macready’s 
machine were coverpd with ice. Yet he 
himself did not suffer in his 'electrically-, 
heated clothes. AVhen he had glided 
down to earth again, he got out of his 
seat by himself, and Said he had felt 
nothing but a slight nuntbhess. 

It was at Dayton, Ohio, that this 
record was made, a place , already 
famous in the history of flying, for there 
Wilbur and Orville Wright lived. 

GREATEST SHOP IN PARIS 
A Pitiful Sight to See 

The biggest shop in Paris, the famous 
Magasin du Printemps, has been des¬ 
troyed by Are. . , . . 

It was one of the great sights of the 
French capital to see the thousands of 
people streaming through its splendid 
galleries. It employed about 2500 assis¬ 
tants, and was stocked for the winter 
with goods \Y0rth betweep one and two 
million pounds^ The building itself had 
cost 640,060!' .. 

All the Are brigades of Paris were on 
the scene, but the great building could 
not be saved. One sunny September day 
crowds of Parisians were streaming 
through its* doors, thronging its eight 
floors crammed wdth thousands of 
attractive things % a few hours later 
this gorgeous palace of trade was a 
blackened heap of ruins, a sad and heart¬ 
breaking thing to see. 

CATCHING A SQUID 
How It Is Done 

Cuttlefish and squids have been 
reported round our coasts more fre¬ 
quently than usual this. summer, but 
these creatures are not caught by British 
fishermen except by accident. Speci¬ 
mens are sometimes brought up in the 
nets with herrings, mackerel,and shrimps, 
and are usually sent to aquariums. 

In other seas, however, these strange 
creatures swarm at certain times of the 
year, and are then systematically caught 
for bait, and even for food. 

On the Newfoundland coast the squid 
season has only just ended. In Septem¬ 
ber, huge numbers swarm in the waters, 
and during gales hundreds of tons may 
be sometimes driven on shore. 

The fishermen catch them, however, 
by going out in their boats about 200 
yards from the beach and letting down 
what is called a jigger—a conical piece 
of lead surrounded by hooks. 

The fishing is done in the evening, and 
each boat catches about a hundred. 
The squids are then cut up for bait with 
which to catch cod, and whatever is not 
needed for that purpose is given to pigs. 

Pronunciations in this Paper 

Blenheim Blen-im 

Kea . . ... . - • Kay-ah 

Liszt.. . . .. .List 

V'gdrasyl. 7 g-drah-sil 


graveydrd .on the' hilltops of- Kent dfiat 
he IpyedtsoWeli. jVto^t Of our gra\vp-up 
papers.'.haVe .liad-a lino or tWb.;about 
hi mfr btrt'^iihp-nr -many; people know ^ ; 

spl€pi^^aj»li;^;.> on int0.y..dliq; 

univ6rse^when - our old friert'd. Tell as{ 
asleep, m his little room Tat; Jghtto 

Hundreds of folk around:, his home 
will .• huss:. the familiar figure ^of This 
village gfdder Y^liose name'will live on 
in scieniiiic. books for centiTries to conies" 
but far away beyond Igfitham. the thing 
he did;will be remembered, " •‘ ;. 

He-loved This paper and the C.N: 
monthly. I^Iany a time there would 
come lh>;The ^Editor’s desk a plaintive 
note Tfpm Ightham saying, When are 
you .pOiAmg/to .sec ;me ?. . Remeiiiber I 
am 83, ^ What tfioii doest do quickly- - •; 
and th6 other" day -The C.N. postbag 
brou'glit allot her pathetic ^ appeal.{ pur 
old fri^d' was ill ; ,hevfeared: he would 
not bye* td 'see' the’ Lditor's. hew''bc?Sk; 
and'he-b^^cd that a rough copy ofdt-. 
might tie. .sent to him'before itAVas 'toQ 
late. ' Ahd*so the printers found for him 
a rougli idpy. of the pages of ‘‘ Arthur 
Mee's -MeTq Book,!t and there, as this 
good'otd/'mail he- read the 

glowing Tribute to his work,, aiid found 
himself in a ' book with Drake; and 
Lincoln and-..Socrates and many another 
heroic whose fame will never diV' ■ 

■ \Cieat Days at School '' 

We^take from this book (published by 
Hodder & .Stoughton) a page or t>vp 
of the story of Eimself which Benjamin 
Harrison read in the closing hours of 
hisTong'and-patient and splendid ' 

Benjamin was born at Ightham with 
the Victorian Era. in 1837, and as a 
boy he.toved the hills in which he wa^ 
to spend ;his life. , There * were . splfendid 
schoolmasters at Platt.'^nid Seal, where 
Benjamin: Harrison weht.y One of .them;. 
loyed-.!::jgeol6gy, and^ in 1851''he tqok‘ 
Benjamin;with him to London to'see? 
the Gr^at'Exhibition in*.Hyde Park,;, 
and they called at the Geological 
Museum in Jermyn Street:, It Avquld 
have. thrilled Jiis teacher /could ^he. have' 
known that the Tin^G/wauld 'come when 
little Benjamin would' have his dwrf 
exhibits tJiere., ’' L /y: - -. . 

There-was another master to whose, 
words his pupils must have listened as 
a boy would listen to S.ir Francis Drake,, 
for...he had been to .^Nineveh ;with 
Layard; he; had climbed^up to the nm 
of the .crater 6LVesuvius^ and he would, 
givd the tx)ys ;^uch lectures as couhtry 
boys could rarely heaVi ' 

Witflefses tb.-the'Life'of M^^^ : 

it is tasy to gviess:ftt>w thcrniind^of ^He 
boy travelled out into the distant;world 
on great adventures as;-he; read; book 
after book; and paper after ;paper>about 
the marvels of the earth, but he stayedtat; 
home and. became the.village grocer,, and/ 
lived for fifty years .behin d the ^ 

Day ."after day for .half a, centfiry/ 
Benjamin ’HarrisQp - wa^ / picking.-lip- 
stories. He ■ must have picked' f lip 
hundreds of thousands, looked at- them; 
turned themover; and thrown, them 
back, again ; tiut he kept; ten / thousand 
of thousand. witnesses tp ^he 

amazing life of maii.„ He .must -have 
spent at least fifty thousand hours' of 
his life on the Old Plateau j he' must 
have walked- about it for a hundred 
thousand miles : he must have carried 
tons of stones upon his back ; and he 
has done it all for the love of knowledge. 

All the time he was finding these 
stones there was dawning slowly on his 
mind the difference between some stones 
and others. We must remember that 


age of iTccS by. theifT" yaridiik ;ringsj and 
ihcvgroimds iri'which, .Mr;;Hafrison*\vas 
.working wete- those* iafd;:"dowm irt -the 

c or;.Ne'^Stohi^ t imees! ^anditi thti 
PaieoIittiibLOr .Oid'Stpfie .tim^;-.aTid.he 
TVaS WorkingTilso in ground' iaid'doTvn 
befofe eilhey of these times, A .Pal^lithic 
stone was, of course, older Than V Heo- 
•l.itliic stone, and Mr, Harrison^s^great 
' discovery is that there are sfOnes shaped 
'by man. older than eithet of the^!^ 
What^Mr! Harrison has‘' fQ^^^ his 
real contribution to tlfe history of- man, 
is actually this. He found Paleoliths 
on higher- and older, ground than.‘They 
had been found on. befofe;*andbti found 
rudely-shaped ston^es older still/sQ.-that 
we now divide flint tbols; 'uQt,''as before', 
into two groups, but, info/tiife^! L ^ 
Jits jPaleQhths threw- haeji; Paleolithic 
Man:Jar beyond all pfeviptts > 

. H/s Eoliths, as he called the 'older shnes, 
threw ^hack • %nan to :a petioddol^^r *5/^7/, 
perhapO d million years. * 's- « 

■ .World that Would Not Believe ; 

.AV/hen at last he/ revealed;. 
cqveriesJhe, found what other rfie'd h^-ve 
found-Lihati the Nvorld likes its old, old 
ways, of rnoving and 'thinking, .and that 
the ]^6phet:is stoitcd-. fit took Benjamin 
HarrisOn.thirtyv years, to , establish his 
case that men had been on earth IgiijE^. 
But: from .the day. when he Tound has 
first implement he has pegged away^ his 
feet sot firm oh Mother Earth.., ;; V' - 
He has. never lost his interest for an 
,hpur since then, and he has.knowm 
that his; dky would come. There are 
those ^yho stilT doubt his ten thousand 
witnesses .of the age of man on the 
earth, as fhere are those, wfip .doubt 
' that; tbf earth is foUnd; but thOSe' stones 
packed' in their little cardtioafd. boxes, 
scattered in museuins, and catalogued 
in his rnarvellous note-booksy each Avitfi. 
the height at/which it. was'fqundi/t^e 
place where it lay,; and^ a dfawiig/pf 
the stpne ifeelf, are.;not" to/bj^ denied. 

, Thcif story is written .on rThc^facC'^of 
them, they bear the fnaf k ■ pf ‘ the hand 
of man, / and/: they f^hnd%Where 

they must have lain afcout^a mflirphyears! 

■ His Little Boxes 

He will end lus .wo)‘Ic/ i^^^ 
world where he- beg^n= it." /end 

it with the natural pride that fie has 
made his contribution to the^ sum of 
human : knowledge,. but witha, .deep 
humility in the presence of things that 
are infinitely beyond our understanding. 

His^ patience throu gh these y^ars is 
wonderful to think o^f; his: devotion to 
the Avofli lie has Set himself''to do has 
been unweafying:'and. unbroken; .There 
has.meyer.been an.hour in these sixty 
years when he would not rather, have 
founS a stPne, than a diamondthe 
contents of Tb/s'S little grocer's boxes 
are ‘hibfd to^ him than the’ contents of 
his /deed-boxes are to>a millionaire; 
His*-notebooks are' packed\vith Ian 
immense number .of ^notes and sketches 
and diagrams. / , - ; : 

. There is no wcaHh blit life, afid our 
old friend has iived jt full. . , : 

. ‘M found him at eighty-three digging 
in his garden to/ help to Vkcep Old 
England strong," \Ve read in this book, 
and it is pleasant to Think of the good bid 
mail reading these last words about hini-r 
self before he fell asleep at eighty-four: 

“ England will not forget him. When 
knowledge grows from more to more his 
name will be remembered, and a multi¬ 
tude that no man can number will 
think with gratitude sometimes of the 
man who lived and -laboured on the 
Old Plateau." 


October 75, mi 

JUSTICE FLIES 
Adventure in a Ravine 
THIEVES SURPRISED BY DOGS 

The use of bloodhounds to dlscovcx 
bandits is becoming more general in 
France. These dogs, are gifted with 
incomparable understanding and scent. 

Let them smell an object which has 
belonged to the person who is looked for 
and they smell the Trick, often even in 
the traffic and confusion of big, towns ; 
and they will not stop until they find 
the object of their search. And these 
big, good-tempered bloodhounds never 
put teeth .on their. prey, but,are Con¬ 
tented with idehtifying it with barks. 

However, these fine spies are no longer 
infallible when the thibi has got such a 
start that his oddAr'has had time to 
evaporate, so that-it becomes necessary 
to tiring them as- quicklyas possible to 
the scene of the crime. To do this 
the Colorado police have lately had the 
idea of carrying three of -these dogs in 
aeroplanes, and the experiment was 
most successful. , , 

Thieves had pillaged the safe of 
a bank, and the,, police, 200 miles 
from the place, sent off an aeroplane 
carrying three bloodhounds. In a little 
less than an hour after the crime the 
dogs w*ero on the scene tMiing up the 
track,. Which led them to a lonely ravine. . 

There the robbers were settled down, 
never fearing to be found out, when 
the dogs and police arrived ! 


FOUR DAYS IN A GALE 
Italian Crew’s Adventure 

A Spanish steamer Has arrived at New 
York with the crew of the Italian steamer 
Alacrita on board. This crew had taken 
to their boats after ti.emg tossed in a gale 
on their way to Barcelona with a cargo 
of grain. 

The gale threw the Italian steamer 
about like a matchbox, breaking her 
rudder and leaving her helpless and 
leaking. The cre\v worked at the pumps 
all night, but the water gained on them 
and the lifeboats were launched. So 
badly did the vessel list that the crew, 
one by one, dived into the sea and swam 
to the lifeboats, where, despairing of 
rescue, they rowed and prayed in turns, 
for four days ahd nights. 

Then the Spanish steamer Cabo Creux 
came in sight, and aU was well. ^ 


THE CANI^IBAX’S LAIR 

Breaking Up the Stbne Walls 
, of Samoa . 

. Many miles. oL ancient, stone.'sYalls,- 
which bear witness to ancient Samoan 
savagery, are now being broken up and 
used as road metal. T • 

These walls form great enclosutes, 
and must have been built with pro¬ 
digious labour. They probably date 
back 600 or 700 years, and are grim 
reminders of the days when Samoa was 
a cannibal island; 

Cannibalism cartie to an end in Samoa 
about 150 years ago, but before that time 
these enclosures -were used by the 
Samoans for imprisoning victims cap¬ 
tured from neighbduring islands. 


BIG TRAIN RUN 

Rare Experience for British 
Travellers 

The first through train from Aberdeen 
to Penzance has successfully completed 
its 7S8-mile run without a change. 

We* understand that long-distance 
trail! journeys are likely to be arranged 
for in the new railway developments, and 
it will be a rare experience for travellers 
in these small islands to do what is 
common abroad, taking brealriast, lunch, 
tea, and dinner on one journey* 

The Aberdeen train left the Granite 
City at 9.45 a,m., and was timed to^reach 
Penzance at six the next morning/ 
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The Childre7ts Newspaper 


BOY’S GREAT WALK 

FINE FEAT THAT SHOULD 
NOT BE COPIED 

The Great Danger of Athletics 
Overdone 

A FOOTBALL PERIL 

' By an Athletic Correspondent 

Young readers of the C-N. will want to 
congratnlato <ieorge Oswald Hdwaides, 
of Ducie School, Manchester, but their 
parent^ and doctors will gravely shake 
their heads. George, who is only ten,' 
has accomplished the wonderful feat of 
walking 53 miles; from Manchester to 
Blackpool, in under le hours. His 
courage was as wonderful as his speed 
and endurance, but such a walk is unwise 
and injurious to a boy's health. 

He began his journey when he should 
have been in bed, at 3.30 in the morning ; 
he walked some stretches of the route at 
over five miles an hour ;* and his pace 
'was never less than four miles an hour, 
up hill and down, over rough cobbles and 
miles of broken macadam. The task is 
too severe for a little boy's strength ; it 
was asking too much of his constitution. 

Footballers Killing Themselves 

The whole question of our attitude 
toward athletics has been raised by Dr. 
llocyn Jones, who says that footballers 
are killing themselves by degrees by 
their sport. ' Dr. Jones is not only 
medical officer of health for Monmouth¬ 
shire, but chairman of the Monmouth¬ 
shire Rugby Football Club, so we may 
take it that lie understands the subject. 

The playing season lasts too long, and 
the number of matches played is in 
excess of hiirnan endurance, he says. 
He confesses himself astonished at tlie 
number of early breakdowns in men of 
foiTnerly robust physique, not only from 
injury to limbs, which might arise in 
any occupation, but from heart trouble. 

‘Precisely similar arguments apply to 
Association football; in which the season 
begins a month earlier .and lasts practi¬ 
cally a month longer than in Rugby. Its 
players ovei-strain their hearts and 
fatally overstrain their lungs. It was 
loiind that professional footballers were 
useless in the trenches during the war ; 
they were simply incapable of standing 
the strain which other less specialised 
men had to endure. 

Too Much Athletics 

Excessive indulgence in sport is an 
unredeemed evil; the number of com¬ 
paratively young footballers ivho die 
miserable, broken men is tragically high; 
and cricket, played with machine-like 
regularity six days a week throughout 
the summer, has a melancholy death- 
roll. And how many great running 
rivals of the once peerless Alfred 
Downer, always training, always over¬ 
taxing themselves on the racing track, 
hav'e followed him untimely to the grave! 

Men are their own masters in these 
concerns, but adults must guide and 
direct boys and girls. Athletics in 
moderation is one of life's finest tonics, 
but wc are over-doing our quest for 
strength, speed, and - endurance, and 
creating the very, conditions of weakness 
we seek to avoid. ... 

Danger to Boys 

How many boys yearn to become 
Marathon runners, and begin in early 
youth to run excessive distances ! The 
greatest doctors in the world have 
declared against it. Sir Alfred Fripp, 
Sir Lauder Brunton, Sir Thomas Barlow, 
and many other surgeons of the highest 
repute have years ago signed a protest 
against these abnormal tests of strength. 

'MVe have no hesitation in saying,- 
they declared, “that school and cross¬ 
country races exceeding one mile in 
distance are wholly unsuitable for boys 
under 19, as the continued strain in¬ 
volved is apt to cause permanent injury 
to the heart and other organs," 


A FAMOUS ZOO BEGINS AGAIN 



The Polar bears fancy themseivss In Spitsbergen 







The sea-elephants and penguins study the stale of the sky 



^ A penguin addresses a meeting of his feirowr-foirds 

Hagenbeck's wonderful home lor wild animals at Stellingen, near Hamburg, was the first zoo 
to provide natural surroundings for the animals, but the idea has since been copied all over 
the world. During the war most of the animals were killed owing to lack of food, but now 
this famous zoo is being restocked, as is seen from these pictures 


FRUIT TREES 
EVERYWHERE 

SCHEME OF HEALTH AND 
BEAUTY 

Proposal to Plant Apples 
Along.the Railways 

GOOD EXAMPLE OF OTHER 
COUNTRIES 

A proposal has just been made that 
British railway companies should utilise 
theif embankments for the growing of 
apple trees, and the Ministry of Agricul¬ 
ture has been asked to urge this plan 
upon the companies. 

It is pointed out that fruit is very 
dear in Great Britain, and that, despite 
the fact that it is essential to the health 
of ‘ the community to ' have plentiful 
supplies of fresh fruit and vegetables, 
there is not nearly enough of these 
things to go round. 

For a long time it has been recognised 
that people must have fruit if they arc 
to keep well, and Captain Cook used to 
send ashore wherever possible to obtain 
the fruits of the lands he visited iii 
order tliat his men niight be kept fit. 
He w as, in fact, a pioneer in the science 
of properly feeding seamen. 

Need for Fresh Foods 

Only hi recent years, however, has 
the reason for this become kiipwm by' 
the discovery of the truth about vita- 
mines, those mysterious substances 
without which grosvth and progress arc 
impossible. 

Vitamines are a]\yays contained in 
fresh and raw substances like fruits, but, 
are killed, by cooking, and it is largely 
because she Ts a great fruit-eating, 
country that America has been able to 
adopt Prohibition. The British people 
eat far too little raw food such as salads 
and fresh fruits, one reason in the case 
of the poor being that these things arc 
so scarce and therefore expensive. 

By utilising such waste spaces as the 
raihvay embankments, at present useless 
from a food point of view, and by plant¬ 
ing fruit trees by thc‘roadsides and in 
other places where purely ornamental 
trees gro^y, the fruit production of the 
country could be enormously increased.' 

Bohemia Shows the Way 

Nevertheless the Board of Agriculture 
has declared that the plan is not feasible, 
though on w^hat grounds it would be 
difficult to say. This is no new proposal, 
and in some countries it has proved a 
jgreat success. . , . 

In various parts of the continent ol 
Europe commons, roadsides, and rail- 
w^ay embankments arc all used for 
fruit-growing. In Bohemia, for instance, 
which is/ the principal part of Czecho¬ 
slovakia/ a census taken some time, 
before the w^ar showed that of fourteen 
million fruit trees of all kinds two million 
w^eic planted by the sides of the public 
roads, between 6000 and 7000 miles of 
roads being thus furnished. A further, 
i,Goo,ooo fruit trees, all of the choicest 
varieties, were planted on waste lands.' 

Making the Railways Beautiful 

Then in Algeria the raihvay com¬ 
panies some years ago adopted the pro¬ 
posal with enthusiasm, and in a short 
time had planted three million trees by 
the sides of their lines, a large propor¬ 
tion being useful fruit trees. 

It is a splendid idea. The supply of 
cheap and good fruit would.be increased, 
the raihvay lines in spring and autumn 
would be greatly adorned by the blossom 
and ripe fruit, and there is no adequate 
reason why it should not be done in this 
country as it has been done with success 
in others. 

The argument that the railway em¬ 
bankments would be open to the de¬ 
predations of raiders applies equally to 
every orchard in the country. 
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WEATHER -NEWS 

CAN we know it toNG 

AHEAD? 

Government Wfeather Men Do 
Something New 

INFLUENGE^bF THE SUN 

THe Government Clerk of. Weather 
has; .done an imheard-of thing. He has 
issued a forecast for a fortnight ahead 1 

Never before** ifi Tlie histdry.'oi official 
.weather rep^bicts in'.thfe;;^uhtry has a 
forecasfT5Hc5i.: piiblisliedso far ahead, 
and it was due on, thJ^ obcasion to very 
♦exceptional weather *, cbnditibhs, which 
•enabled the official meteorologists to 
look forward A\4th reasonable likelihood 
of being successful. They afterwards 
♦beCatne neryoiis of their daring" and 
reduced ^the fortnight by three, days. 

One of the grown-up- papers suggests 
that perhaps Ave shalLyet See the official- 
weather report .jumping.-still farther 
ahead, and telling iis on the first of 
every month oil which days 'we shall 
need our umbrellas and overcoats. ^ 

We are afraid that is' rather too 
Sanguine a hope to entertain" at present, 
but scientists believe that as the study 
of meteorology advances, not .only will 
greater accuracy in forecasting be pos¬ 
sible, but that the predictions will be 
able to cover longer periods.. 

. Wrong Idea Aboufthe Moon 

The weather, is l almost entirely a 
matter of the sun'^ influence on our 
planet. The inoon has practically nothing 
to do. with it, despite the popular belief 
that • the weather is affected by the 
changes of the moon, . - 

^ ’ All countries are. making a careful 
ptudy of weather probleins just now, and 
^vo* new observatories have just been 
set * tip i h America by the Smithso^iah 
Institution for the purpose of studying 
the* special ihduence of the sun on our 
iveatjier, and great results are expected 
from the work planned but. One of the 
observatories is bn the* sumihit of Mount 
Marqua Hala, in Arizona, and the other 
is on a mountain-top near Calama, in 
Chili, two miles above sea-level. 

' In both buildings the niost elaborate 
modern instruments have been 'set lip, 
and it is intended to measure from day 
to day the amount of heat given off by 
the sun. This is not a constant and 
regular quantity, as so, many people 
think, but varies according to. the 
number of sunspots anti the flames 
leaping out from the sun's Surface. 

Studying the Sun 

The experts at these new observa- 
toties believe tliat with the help of their 
improved instruments they will be able 
to detect variations in the sun's heat* of 
so small a quantity as one per cent. 

The astronomers and meteorologists 
are. working together, and they hope 
that by carefully ^ noting tlie colossal 
storms in the siin, and recording with 
precision the variations in. the heat, 
they will in time be.able to predict the 
weather likely to be experienced on the 
earth for a month or two ahead. 

This is a fascinating pqssibilitfb . To 
get’ sbmething like ah accurate idea of 
what the weather will be for even a 
week ahe ad would be a boon tp holiday-: 
makers ; but to^coj^merce^and naviga¬ 
tion and science'it'w*buid be invaluable, 

AEROPLANE PUMP 
New Safety Device 

An interesting, improvement, insuring 
^cater safety from Are, has been 
introduced into the new large Fokker 
monoplane for passenger traffic, ♦ 

This is a Httle pumping engine driven 
from the main power, which pumps 
petrol from the reservoir to the engine 
tanks. It is all automatic^ and the 
device removes all danger from the 
spilling of petrol when filling the tanks 
from the usual drums; 
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ALL QUIET • 

An Old Tale Gomes True 
. Again 

THE POLIGEMAN AT HfS POST 

Our Hungarian correspondent sends 
us aq upVtO'date illustration of aL story 
that ,has been told since thC'daysTof 
Napbleom' • . / ' • 

A French.soldier-was placed om^uard 
with pjncleTs to'hold his post till he sliofild 
be relieved; And there, his muSket bn 
his should#, lie walked to Arid fro, hhar. 
after.hpitr-^^nd day after day, for hjs 
couritfymba. had withdrawn froip. tUe 
towff^metly.and had forgotten'him. 

That-be w^ not compelled , leave 
his post* hunger was due to tliq fuqt 
that his::smartness had’caught the eye pi 
the daughter of the farmer-on. whose 
land he stood sentry,' arid'she; brought 
him food and drink, . - ^ 

; V^fbemtlie French were next heard-pf 
they were so far away that it was intpoS- 
sibloTdr the Frenchman to rejoirndhem; 
so the ■'soldier stayed on, .worked, on the 
farm, and married the farmer^ daughter. 

Yedrs passed by; and again the French 
appioacbed fhe village. The farmer and 
his-daughter, now the mother of a'family, 
were" terrified: Not sd'tlie soldier. ,He 
put on his uniform again, shouldered-his 
musket, went On sentry duty at*the;$jpot 
where The* had been left, saluted,', and. 
reported himself to the" first French 
officer who; appeared. . . ^ ^ 

“ Hpw -Iong have you been heiy.' my 
son ? asked the officeri '".Six'years 
ancL a hal^* Captain,” Avas the reply 
The repetition of the story, though on 
a , scale, comes from Hungary. 

Three years ago the Serbians Occupied a 
Hungarian town, whereupon the local 
policeman discreetly put away hiSyririb 
forni and w.eut;t<> work in the fields, 

• P’ufiiij^.iiie'past month the Serbians 
have withdraum from, .the town, and as 
soon as' tHis happened the policeman 
resumgd‘‘'his uniform ahhis custdmary 
beat,, and reported '* AjJ quiet ” to the 
mayor, as if he had gone off duty the 
day before. ... • 

TELEPHONE CHATTERBOX 
How the M.P. Got Through 

By bur Paris Correspondent ' 

Here., is-.a »gcod little lesson- for 
our telephone chatterboxes. < .* ‘ • 

Monsieur V,, a Member of Farliaipentj, 
urgently needing to ring up sqmeppdy, 
overheard by chance a* conyefsajtiqn 
between the telephone girl arid one Of 
her friends. ' ■' ' ‘ 

”'l've just: put into the oven,” said 
Mademoiselle, ” a, beautiful joint of 
frozen meat; do.come and have lunch 
with ffie ! ” And the gossiping went on. 

The' Honourable Monsieur V,, tired 
of waiting, hung up his receiver, and a 
little while after tried again. But again 
he tried, in vain; the gossiping Avas 
going on.still. .At lasty tired of it.,, he 
shouted : 

” Mademoiselle, I am afraid your 
joint is burning ; I can smell it.” 

A cry of horroi* answered him, and, 
taking advantage thg: girl{».!^motion, 
our sly depiity obtained satisfaction. 

A FROG STORY 
From Female to Male ' • 

Perhaps the most astonishing of many 
astonishing things reported in science of 
late is Dr.' Crew's story of the transfor¬ 
mation of a female into a male frog. 

It has been recognised for some years 
that female animals have niale-charac¬ 
ters latent in them, arid’that in certain 
circumstances these may develop. 
Scientists have actually succeeded in 
making a hen grow ‘a cock's plumage, 
But Dr. Crew has lately shown, at the. 
meetings of the British-,Association,, 
that the transformation: could go" still 
deeper, for he showed that a female frog 
oould .beeome male enough to be father 
of a family of female frogs. ’ ; 


KING S CHAIR, 

Why the Lady -Wanted 
to See It 

STORY OF THE ABBEY 

'There'was a. very interesting-visitor 
to Westminster Abbey the other day. 
An old lady asked if she might .see the 
back; of the' Coronation Choir;, ' 

'- Tlie official explaine^ . that tlffe was. 
inTpossible, for no one lyallpwed wdthin 
the railing) and, ill any case,'file chair is 
plkce d,.close to ^he wall and only moved 
fof 'a cqrohation. [ '- {/v V . 

Tlielady was exceedingly disappointed,. 
and'explained that slie had'ceme Aip from’ 
tl)e country specially to see the bock o/ 
the chair. Then she told a curiqus story 
that tiiany of us know, 

L ’\About the beginning of last century a 
visitor* to; the -Abbey^ was Ibfckcd in one 
night. He found-hrmself;Morie‘‘in the 
great building and wandered, rdimd.try-: 

' ing to discover some way out. ‘Buyevery; 
door was locked, apd he Avas ^ obliged to 
remain in the Abbey all. night: , And 
during the early morning lie did a daring 
thing;: ./hei actually,carved-iffis. name oj\ 
the. Cbroiiation Chair L'..^Nothirig hap¬ 
pened, and when the dborS were opened 
for the day he quietly slipped out with¬ 
out being seen. ■ ^ - .** •' ' 

” Now,” said the old lady^ 
was my grandfather.' ’ ^ The. official ex¬ 
plained- that the; Chair must jiiot be 
moved ; and the lady had,; therefore, to 
return home without . seeing her grand¬ 
father's name. . . 

This, throne has certaihty mot been 
guarded -in the-past with the idgilant 
care now* ^ercised, for it is covered all 
over ivith initials cut by vain^nd vulgar 
people at diflerent periods of itsjiistory.' 

Eveiv the ^officials cannot examine the 
back of tIie ;chaiy:.but:one of them: points 
out .that“ on. the seat; itself there; is an 
inscription: *Abbot slept, in .this 
chair 5th-^6th July, 1800. ” ' V 

Perhaps this^yas; the inscripfixiib cut 
by the lady's grandfather. 

OLD TOM GOES TO 
, LONDON 

Thfe'Horse that Knew the; 

A Uttle naturalist in fCent sends us this 
note from a village twenty miles from. London. 

Perhaps w.e do. not always give a 
horse credit for‘uiiicli intelligence. He 
is regarded as a gobd slave, arid as long 
as he serves his master well and "gives 
little trouble we cease to think of -him 
as,having a brain. . , . , 

Yet ,the braiq is there, iieverthelesS) 
working as, long as the horse is .awake .; 
and this littfe 'stpfy, will shqw-. how a 
horse goes about with his eyes operi and 
his brain workingV. *' .. . 

A young man on a farm jii Kent was 
told to drive up to the market in London 
with a load of vegetables. \ ‘ 

” Do you know the way ? asked the 
farmer. 

"No,” refried the youth. ^ '7 

” Well, then, you murt leave'it to* 
Old Tom,” said the farmer. 

Old Tom waCs therefore pu t into his cart 
and started On hi^T jOurney. •-The young 
man, having no idea of his route, gave 
the Vhorse hi$ *head; and the horse Ted 
him on for mile ter mile, until at last 
they reached the market. But not only 
did Old Tom go to. the market, be called 
at all the coffee shops his driver used 
to call at,; and, not satisfied with merely 
stopping, he drew the cart and briver 
round to the back .door, where- these 
far.m,m^n are served more^ quickly. , 
‘Arid so Old Tom went to London and 
returned ; after time he went, 

leading his new driver until he had 
learned the route himself. Torii did the 
driving arid pulling: to6. 

Ari Oxfordshire reader sends this note 
on the same subject. ” I had a favour¬ 
ite hunter called Dqke. For 16 years 
we were devoted' to one another. One 
evening, cOniing" libme, I khe\V . there 
was a short way, but I was uncertain 
how it went. I put the reins on Diike/s 
neck, and he took itib straight home- 
nine miles thfoughTanes and gates.'' 


October 15, 1921 

THE WEEK IN HISTORY 

FRIEND OF COLUMBUS 

Girl’s Adventure that Thrilled 
' ' the Nation 

SAD STORY OF A BRILLIANT POET 

' ’ ‘ . ■' ' ■ ■ ' ' 

Oct, 16, Bailie of the Nalicns at Leipzig . . 1813“ 

17. Ben Nevis Observalorjf pp.ened . , . • 1883 

18. ' Fcridinahd afod Isabella of Spain-married 1469 

19. King John died af Newark?.^ 1216. 

20. Grace. Darling^died at *Bairiborougb ... 1842 

21. S. T, Coleridge born at Otlery St. Mary 1772 
-22. Liszt, corapti5er.:tofQ rie^r Oldenburg • 18IL 

Ferdinand ah^.IsabHla 

pERDiNAND IT, King.bf .Aragon, and 
Isabella, Queen-rof Castile, cousins • 
formed by tfieir marriage; the combina¬ 
tion that presently united';,Spain into 
one Power,and rria^de it great. 

• Of the two Isabella, was by far the 
finer character. Fetdmatfd was selfish, 
ambitious/ arid a sly; plotter who. was 
widely dirt rusted. His wife was far more 
keen sighted^ and had imagination and 
personal influence/.. 

She it was who sent Columbus out on 
the voyage that discovered America, 
and said that if necessary she would pawn 
her jewels to pay the expenses of the 
adventure. ' • ' _ 

But the, characters of both were 
defprmed by the bitter religious persecu¬ 
tions they planned as part of their aim 
of making Spain all of one pattern in 
go\’ernment arid hefigiori. * - 

Their famous grandson, the Emperor 
Charles V, became the . most powerful 
monarch in the world. 

, Grace Bptliiig 

^RACE Darung was a simple North- 
; umbrian lassie who did a deed that ; 
will preserve her memopy- as, long, as 
England lasts: - . ' 

She lived with her father and mother ; 
in the Longstone Lighthouse, that warns 
ships'bff the Fame Islands, • ' ‘ 

On a September night in 1838, in wild 
weather, the steairier Forfarshire was 
disabled, driveiLon the rocks, and.there 
split in two. Grid half of the ship was 
wedged in the rocks, and eight men and 
one woman clung to the wreckage. Forty ■ 
had perished'in the^ sunken'half. 

When merming came- the? desperate • 
position of the survivors was seen from 
the light ho use,r and Grace Darling de- = 
Glared^ she would tryrto reach them with . 
the lighthouse bpat thrpiigh.the fiercely { 
raging sea. At first her father said it 
wa^ hopeless, but tlreri consented to 
attempt a rescue.. AVith Gi;acc he rowed 
to the fragrrient of wreck and brought 
off four men and the woman., 

A second joriimey later* by. Grace's . 
father and two of the rescried sailors, 
brought to the lighthouse the other four 
survivors.' \ . 

The country Was thrilled by Grace's 
bravery, and she became ' a national 
heroine. She was quite unspoiled by 
praise. Four years later she died of. 
consumption, at the ago of 26, 

' Samuel Taylor Coleridge 

gAMUEL Taylor Coleridge,' the poet 
•who wrote The ‘Rhyme of the 
Ancient ‘Mariner, is orie* of the saddest 
instances in English history of a man 
who failed to do*'grbaL wOrk:that he had 
the power to do. fie Has been described, 
as ^lilt’on described Satan', as ' a 
” damaged archangel.” - ^ .. 

*Naturally Coleridge was uridedded 
arici visionary, arid he ihbfeased these 
defects by taking opium till his life was 
partly wrecked, ' Without eve'r putting 
forth his full strength of mind, he did 
fragmentaiy work* as. a. port, as a critic 
of literature, and as a thinker ; but all 
who kiiew him felt that what he did was 
but a small part of what .was due to the 
world from his gejiius*. . / 

His friends were many and faithful 
under great.trials of their patience. The 
Devonshire family from whiph he sprang 
has produced, arid continues to produce, 
notable men. Of wliom'he wris the chief 
in possibilities,., but rnarred by self-, 
indulgence arid lack of disciplined effort. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING WEATHER'ALL OVER THE WORLD 



FASTEST FLIGHT EVER 
KNOWN 

Intrepid Airman’s Feat 

The French aviator Sadi Lecointe has 
beaten the speed record of the world, 
realising a speed of 330 kilometres, or 
205 miles, an hour—328 feet a second. 

He remained all the time only 60 
feet above the earth, and it is said that, 
in spite of his tremendous speed, he 
landed with remarkable ease. 

It is interesting to compare the 
different speeds realised by this a^dato^ 
in his endeavour-to achiev^e the world*s 
record during the last two years. 

In IQI9 he flew 164 miles an hour ; 
in February 1920 he first flew 170 miles, 
and then 175 ; last October he reached 
a speed of 181 miles, then 183, and then 
187; and in the following month he 
flew 191 miles in an hour. Before the 
end of the year he had flown 198 
miles, and now he succeeds in reaching 
the extraordinary speed, never before 
realised, of 205 miles. 

We sec at what a cost of effort and 
patience this intrepid Fienchman has 
^von the great success which aviators 
all over the world are now applauding. 

KEEPING APPLES 
Something Just Found Out 

Every living organism, whether animal 
or vegetable, breathes; that is, it absorbs 
oxygen and gives off carbonic acid. 

Any organism which does not breathe 
may be considered dead. Now, ripe 
apples plucked from apple-trees are not 
dead. They are not so vigorously alive 
as while the sap ran through them, 
but still they are alive, and so they 
breathe and absorb oxjrgen. It is found, 
too, that apples stored in an atmosphere 
of oxygen and carbonic acid keep twice 
as well a,s apples stored in common air. 

No doubt the oxygen stimulates their 
respiration and increases their vitality/ 
.while the carbonic acid serves as food, 
provided . sufficient light reaches, the 
chlorqphyl in the skin of the apple: L _ 


TALKING KINEMA 
Problem Being Solved 

Once more it is said that the problem 
of talking films has been solved. Many 
inventors ’ have been working at the 
problem for twenty years, and it is quite 
ten years since Mr. Edison was said to 
have exhibited speaking pictures, but 
so far none of the inventions has been 
quite satisfactory. 

Particulars of two or three devices 
have lately been published, and the 
most hopeful seems to be that of Mr. 
Grindell ISlattliews, the w ell-known Eng¬ 
lish inventor, who has been. able to 
secure the photographic and speech 
record on the same film—the only satis¬ 
factory solution of the problem. 

As the kinema industry is not anxious 
to have speaking pictures, owing to the 
fact that they interfere with the inter¬ 
national use oT the films, it will probably 
be a long time before the talking kinema 
becomes familiar. 


FRUIT PRICES 
Gap Between Producer and 
Consumer 

A Cornish farmer takes exception to 
our comparison between the prices of 
sugar and fruit in 1920 and 1921. 

He says that w^hile sugar has dropped 
in price about 60 per cent., fruit drop¬ 
ped 90J While fruit-growers received 
from 5d. to yd' per pound last year, this 
year they are offered from id. to 2d, 
Why, under these circunistanccs, eat¬ 
ing apples are still sold in many places 
at Qd. and lod. per lb. remains a mystery^ 

THE MUMMY SEED ILLUSION 
We gather that there have just been 
sown in a gaiden in Green Spring V'alley. 
Lancashire, seeds reputed to be from a 
mummy’s hand, and we read that ** all 
the .seeds have^ germinated,'- Which- is 
perfectly satisfactory evidence that The 
seeds- are 4iot from a mummy's hand ! 


150 MILLION SPINDLES 
The World’s Cotton 

There are at present over 152 million 
cotton spindles at .work in the w^orld, 
and of these Great Britain owns over 
56 million, or more than a third; 

Unfortunately, owing, to the slackness 
in the cotton industry, many of these 
spindles are working only short time, 
but all those interested in the trade hope 
and believe that better times are coming. 

The raw cotton used during the first 
half of 1921 amounted roughly to a mil¬ 
lion and a half tons, or 7,357,212 bales. 

Of this Great Britain used 630,230 
bales,, the United States 2,540,000, 
Japan 971,654, India 904,181, Germany 
4a7.257» ai^d France 251,935. 

Nearly four million bales were still in 
the hands of the spinners at the end of 
July. A bale varies from four to five 
hundred pounds. 


METAL HOUSE 
Fire-Proof, Storm-Proof, Rat- 
Proof 

The first metal house has just been 
built at Canton, in Ohio. 

Walls, roof, doors, ceilings, and cup¬ 
boards, all arc of steel, and the only wood 
used is on the floors, ^the noise of metal 
floors being too great. 

It is claimed that the house is abso¬ 
lutely proof against fire, rats, and storms. 
Of course the interior -walls can be 
plastered or papered. . 

The all-metal house is cool in summer 
and w^arm in w inter, and it is believed that 
the one already* built at Canton will be 
the pioneer of, many similar houses all 
over the United States, 

Of course the cost is greater than that 
of a brick or stone house, arid it remains 
to be seen if the metal house is as dur¬ 
able. The question of rust is important. 


SEA SCOUTS LOSE A SHIP 
The Northampton Returns to 
the Admiralty 

There is a sad parting in front of the 
Sea Scouts, The good ship Northamp¬ 
ton, where so many Sea Scouts have 
spent happy training days, is shortly 
to be returned to the Admiralty. 

Many people besides Scouts will miss 
her, for she has become very familiar 
while lying at anchor off Temple Pier. . 

The Northampton was originally in¬ 
tended as a depot or training ship for all 
Sea Scouts in the United Kingdom, but 
naturally only London Scouts have 
been able to take any real advantage 
of the splendid little boat, and it has 
been discovered that the cost of upkeep 
is-not justified, as so few arc able to gain 
any benefits from it. 

It is a thousand pities. What happy 
memories the old Northampton holds, 
and what a home it made during the 
great Jamboree for Sea Scouts from 
every comer of the British Isles 1 

In losing this fine ship the Scouts arc 
also losing the services of her captain, 
Captain G. Malzard, and \vc know he will 
miss the boys clambering about his ship 
as much as the boys will miss his cheery 
greeting and his ever-rcady kindliness." 

MILLIONAIRE MAKES A 
LITTLE MORE 
The Story ol a Snooze 

A very odd story is told of Mr. C, C. 
Boswell,’ a copper magnate of Montana, 

Happening to fall asleep in an arm¬ 
chair in front of a hotel in Detroit, his 
hat fell, upside down, into his lap, and 
when he woke up he found in the hat 
IS. 8d. in silver and coppers, dropped 
there by sympathetic passers-by, who 
had imagined him to be a blind beggar. 

Mr. Boswell is keejping the money as a 
souvenir of his snooze : it is the easiest 
money he ever earned, he says*' 


s 
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A Thing We Have to Get 
Rid Of 

The common heart of all the 
world was stirred the other 
day by a telegram from Geneva, 
home of the League of Nations* 

A Frenchman was speaking, a 
Frenchman who fought in the 
war, loyal enough to France to 
die for her if the hour should 
come, and brave enough to say 
that even in the ranks of Ger¬ 
many were heroes who died for 
their country too. Why should 
not the sacred prayer of all these 
young heroes be answered ? 
asked this Frenchman; why 
should it be impossible that, 
beside a France free and peaceful, 
a Germany free and peaceful 
should live too ? 

The answer to this noble speech 
is that nations will live side by 
side in peace when we have killed 
the hate that made the war. We 
have to get rid of hate before 
there can be. peace. We have, as 
we have been told by one of our 
wise men, to Disarm the Mind. 

Many people were surprised 
the other day when they • read 
how the French .soldiers on the 
Rhine had worked so hard to 
help the German victims of the 
appalling explosion at Oppau, 
They were surprised because they 
believed that the French hated 
the Germans. They did not 
understand how foreign to the 
human heart is hatred ; how love 
springs to the surface the very 
moment it gets a chance. 

The truth is that we can only 
hate things, not people. Hate is not 
a real passion, for a passion must 
be felt; it springs up in the soul. 
Hate is conceived in the mind ; 
it is cold, intellectual, artificial. 
As soon as the heart is touched, 
as soon as generous feeling is 
stirred, hate is dissolved ; it 
vanishes away. 

How often it has happened that 
a man has sought an opportunity 
for revenge, only to find that when 
the, opportunity has come his 
hatred has gone. Browning ex¬ 
plained this very nobly in one of 
his dramatic poems. A tyrant 
pursues an enemy with vindictive 

E ersistence ; at last he thinks he 
as him. But, he tells us : 

My vengeance complete, 

The man sprang to his feet* 

Stood erect, caught at God’s skirts, 
and prayed! 

So / was afraid! 

But far more often it is 
Humanity rather than Fear that 
turns our thoughts from resent¬ 
ment to kindness, that makes it 
impossible for us to hate anyone 
who needs Our sympathy, anyone 
in whom we recognise a fellow 
pilgrim through a dark world 
lighted by the lamps of love. 
The. meanest thing on earth is 
Hate* Let us get rid of it. 



The Editor’s Table 

© © Eleetway House, FarringJon Street, London 

abooe the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fieet, the cradie of the Journaiism of the worid 



rLF£TWAY HOUSE 


The Best Thing to Do 

Jt is said that large numbers of kinema 
films have been burned in America. 
It is by far the best thing to do with 
most of the American films that we 
have seen. 

• _ a. 

Infinity 

Qut of the mouths of babes come 
forth many things that baffle the 
philosophers. - ; -r - 'r ■- 

Gne of the things that has bright¬ 
ened up the Editor's desk this week 
Is a note about how to catch a squid 
from a lady, of six, who liftle imagines 
the trouble she is giving bur experts. 

What we like most of all is the 
little note that Daddy encloses, and 
the story he tells of Six-year-old. A 
brother had been teaching, her the 
meaning of Infinity, and a day or tw-o 
later this dialogue was heard in school: 

. Six-year-old : “ Teacher,. I know, the 
number you can’t count up to.” 

Teacher : What is it, dear ? ” 

Six-yeapold: Infinity.” 

Infinity / Is it not the profoundest 
and most solemn word that ever 
passed through human lips?. It 
comes lightly from the lips of a child, 
and it takes us beyond this world, 
beyond our dreams, beyond the 
realms of outer space, beyond the 
heights and depths of. all imagining,' 
beyond a million million rolling worlds 
a million times as* great as ours, far 
away and on and on, until at length 
the mind begins to reel and bows 
down humbly before—God. 

' P 

Lollipop 

^LL is not wisdom that comes from 
the mouths of babes; sometimes 
it is—lollipops! • 

It \vould be a very dull w’cek that 
could not be cheered up by that story 
of Lord Frederick Hamilton, \\ho tells 
us in a new book of the christching of 
his little sister of four, growing up to be 
a duchess.. She was being christened, 
at the Chapel Royal of St. James's by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, and as 
she was fidgety her mother gave her 
a packet of sugar almonds io keep her 
quiet. She was sucldng one of the 
almonds when she arrived- in the 
Chapel Royal, and as the Archbishop 
took her in his arms the little duchess, 
with the nicest intentions in the world, 
took the lollipop from her own mouth 
and popped it in the Archbishop's ! 

What was the Archbishop to do ? 
Both his hands were full ^vith the 
child, and there he stood, in full view 
of the congregation, waiting to begin 
the christening with a sugar almond' 
in his mouth! 

The Primate of All England thought 
it out for a moment, and decided to 
wait and see. He stood silent and 
still until the sweet no longer troubled 
him, and then he christened the little 
beauty in his arms. 

. We only 'wish he had named her 
I Lollipop! 


Our Great Places 

{)arwin's birthplace at Shrewsbury 
is to be used as an office for 
Government clerks. 

We should like to see it put to some 
better use. The house is high above 
the winding River Severn, with wide 
and splendid views. 

A great nation should keep its great 
places for the inspiration of its people, 
and the place where Darwin first 
opened his eyes is a great place truly, 
^ . . . 

Tip-Cat 

|t is announced that garlic is. a cure for 
, nearly all our ills. It liot only kills 
the microbes which destroy health, but 
even keeps the doctor away. 

working-classes stand ? ” 
asks a contemporary. Well, some 
of tlxem don't. . Some sit in Parliament. 
□ ' ' 

DOG lias fallen from a fifty-foot wall 

. without suffering-, the smallest 
injury. It did not 
even bark its shins, 
and refused to bite 
the dust.- • 

'J'he slump has 
made the films 
artistic,'/ says the 
kinema press-agent. 
Where ? 

Somebody suggests 
. a Government 
list of profiteers, but 
we shudder at the 
thought of another 
paper shortage. 

fHE Skidding Sea¬ 
son has begun. 
Motorists had better 
be carefvil. Foot 
passengers may be passive resisters, 
but lamp-posts are apt to hit back, 
a 

\Yill there be work for all the ploughs 

- when we have beaten our swords 
into ploughshares ? 

.. . 3 . - 

cannot wait for the millennium,” 
says Dr. Murray. Perhaps he had 
better fetch it, 

0 

Londoners will soon have a new walk 
through the Green Park. But they 
will have to do it with the same old legs. 

Contradictions 

We understand that it is not true that 
Our West-End Xuts are to wear their 
hats in the centre of their heads. 

□ 

The marriage arranged between Peace 
and Prosperity has been postponed. 

It is officially announced that the 
bricklayer who was taken ill last week 
was not suffenng from over-exertion. 

□ 

The Prime Minister is not writing a 
book on Where to go for a holiday.'* 

O'. 

Xo credence is attached to the state¬ 
ment that in future some parts of a boot 
will be made of leather. 

© 

A Soldier’s Praver 

Sir Jacob Astley before the Battle of 
Newbury: 

Lord, I shall be very busy this day, 
I may forget Thee, but do Thou not 
forget me. Amen. 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS 
TO. KNOW 
If the man who 
broke into* a 
museum took a 
collection . 


Do Your Best 

By Harold Begbie 

If youVe driving a motor or 
riding a bike 

And you bump into lamp-posts 
and shops, 

Or knock down a bishop and do 
what you like 

With those terrible tyrants 
called Cops ; - 

Young fellow, it will not avail 
you‘a jot, 

Nor save you from painful 
arrest, 

To exclaim in a rnanner indignant 
and hot, 

I was doing my best.” 

^HE soul that can make such a 
claim, it is; clear, 

Has no Best in the whole of.his 
skull. 

And he ought to be strapped for 
his life in a chair, 

Or be sent to hoe turnips in 
Mull; 

Fof the greatest of men, at whose 
name we all melt 
Into praises, with grief will 
protest— 

■' dh, I might have done more, 
for I never once felt 
I was doing my best,” 

^n, the peak that is ever, far out 
of our reach ! . 

Ah, the miles from .the ledge to 
the crest 1 

Why% the least of us might have 
stormed Heaven’s own breach 
By doing oiir best! 

■ m • 

Fine Feathers 

By Our Country Qlrl 

Che was a very grand-looking 
^ woman, and the two women 
who sailed into, the hotel coffee-room 
after her looked like fashion-plates. 
You can imagine the sensation they 
caused in this little Devonshire hotel. 

They sat at a table spread with all 
manner of special foods, the fare of 
the other guests not being good 
enough for them. The very grand 
lady apologised in a loud voice for 
not having ordered special flowers 
from a fashionable seaside town ten 
miles away. They talked about food, 
and about nothing else. 

There Avere tw^o elderly gentlemen 
at a table not far away from them, 
whose distinguished voices gradually 
made an impression on the gorgeous 
ladies., One could see them listening. 

Presently they discovered that the 
gentlemen were interested in fishing. 

I wonder," exclaimed the very 
grand-looking woman, in a sudden 
silence, “ whether they are catching 
any salmons m the' river just now." 

Oh, if these people only knew how 
funny they are! Oh, if they only 
realised how dangerous it is to raise the 
voice in a sudden silence 1 

[f Wc Both Knew 

If I knew you and you knew me, 

If both of us could clearly see, 

And with an inner sight divine * 

The meaning of your heart and mine, 
I’m sure that we would-differ less 
And clasp our hands in friendliness; 
Our thoughts would pleasantly agree 
If I knew you and you knew me. 

Nixon Waterman 
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GREAT DAY AT THE 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

FRANCE WILL HELP ON 
DISARMAMENT 

Willing to Live Side by Side 
With a Friendly Germany 

NOBLE APPEAL BY THE 
FRENCH DELEGATE 

The French—not the French people 
but the French politicians—have been 
considered hitherto as unfriendly to all 
that the League of Nations stands for, 
but there are very many men and women 
in France who cherish the ideal of a 
world of peace, and they have just had 
a magnificent lead given them by one of 
the French delegates to the League 
Assembly at Geneva, M. Noblemaire. 

The topic under discussion by the 
Assembly was Disarmament. A movin g 
speech had been made by an Australian, 
Captain Bruce, who pleaded with all 
politicians and diplomatists to throw 
aside their political prudence and their 
diplomatic caution/* and to think of war 
as it appeared to the fighting men, 
ghastly and dreadful. 

Dying Soldier to His Mother 

Then M. Noblemaire rose to speak for 
France and, to the surprise of almost 
everybody, he pleaded, not for revenge¬ 
ful severity, but for friendship between 
his country and Germany, for generous 
forgetfulness of old wrongs. 

He told a story to enforce his appeal. 
Ho was w’ith a young French soldier 
dying oii the battlefield. He asked the 
boy what message he should give to his 
family. There was a struggle for 
strength enough to speak, and then the 
dying soldier*s lips moved : 

** Colonel, say to my mother : Vive Ja 
France/’ 

There was a deep hush over the 
Assembly, a hush ^yhich was turned into 
a thrill as the speaker went on : 

But that scene, repeated hundreds 
and thousands of times on the French 
side, was repeated not less often on the 
German side too. I am sure that hun¬ 
dreds and thousands of young German 
soldiers said, with their latest breath: 
‘ Tell my mother: Vive TAUemagne.’ 
Why should that prayer, splendid and 
sacred, which came from the hearts of all 
these young heroes, not be ansAvered ? 
Why should not France and Germany 
flourish side by side, free and peaceful ? 

Burying the Hatchet 

But before this could happen, M. 
Noblemaire continued, the Germans 
must obey the Disarmament clauses of 
the Treaty of Peace, and they must have 
peace in their hearts. He saw going on 
ill Germany a struggle between the Old 
Gang, the Prussian Junkers, and the new 
Democracy—a conflict in which the 
spirit of Avar and revenge warred with 
the spirit of industry and peace. If the 
democratic ideals of justice and liberty 
triumphed, then the security of the Avorld 
would be restored. Fiance would do 
nothing to prevent that restoration. No 
country Avanted peace more than France. 

It was admitted by all who heard it 
that M. Noblemaire’s speech was a very 
hopeful sign for the future relations 
betAveen Germany and France. Lord 
Fobert Cecil spoke of the speech with 
enthusiasm, an d M. Hymans, for Belgium, 
said the debate had been a great event 
in the history of the League of Nations/' 
This is the first time any prominent 
representatjA^e of the French Government 
has declared in favour of burying the 
hatchet " and living Avith Germany on 
teims of friendship, and we hope .some¬ 
thing splendid may be built on this 
foundation when the Washington 
Conference conies. 


A Drink of cold Water 


PAn away from London, in the gentle 
andbeautiful West of England, I met 
the other day, Avrites our Country Girl, 
a youngish man Avhose modesty and 
graciousness of manner made a remark¬ 
able impression. 

Hoav had he come to live in' this 
remote place ? 

We fell into conversation^ and he told 
us that he had spent most of his life 
in Nigeria, but had thrown up his work 
in August, 1914 to fight for his country. 
And now he had settled down in this 
beautiful place, hoping that he might 
forget the Avar, 


“ And yet you must be glad," we said, 
" to think you took part in it," 

" There are some things," he said, 
" 1 shall never forget. One was taking 
a jug of water to a lot of poor fellows 
Avho had been terribly wounded. I came 
to a man whose face was just visible. 
" Would you like a sip of water ? " I 
asked. " Yes," he replied, " if you’ll 
hold it to my lips." And then I dis¬ 
covered that both his arms had been 
bloAvn off. I often think of that man. 
He never uttered a groan. It is certainly 
nice to remember that I gave him a 
drink of water." 


LATEST FASHIONS IN WEST AFRICA 



Front view -A group of atyjish (adies at Tarkwa, on the Qold Coast 



Back view-r'The above tadies In their elaborate tollettea of gaiiy-eoloured material 


liondon and Paris are not the only places where dress is a burning question. In West 
Africa the dusky ladies are not less eager than their white sisters of Europe to appear well- 
dressed, and these pictures show some of their elaborate costumes of silk and satin and 
brocade, with trimmings of lace and ribbon 


ALL They like Sheep Have Gone Astray 


T here have been two very queer scenes 
in London and the country during 
the last few Aveelts. 

As a flock of sheep was being driven 
down an Islington street something in 
the traffic suddenly alarmed one of them, 
Avhich became excited and jumped 
through a plate-glass window into a 
costumier’s shop. The wandow was 
smashed to bits and the poor sheep Avas 
badly cut by the broken glass, but the 
whole flock followed their leader through 
the windoAv and into the shop. 

• Oddly enough, another story of the 
W'ay sheep folloAV one another comes 
from near Yarmouth, where a sheep 
eating leaves heaped up round a dis¬ 
used well fell through the leaves and 
disappeared down the shaft. The other 
sheep with it immediately followed, 
until seventeen had disappeared, all 


of them being- killed or suffocated 
before a rescue could be made. 

Dante saw a similar thing seven hun¬ 
dred years ago, and the story has come 
doAvn to us as he told it. Here it is: 

If one of a flock of sheep were to 
throAV itself over a precipice many thou¬ 
sand feet high, says Dante, all the 
rest would follow it; and if a sheep 
for any reason makes a jump Avhile pass¬ 
ing along a road, all the rest will jump 
too, although they see nothing at all to 
jump over. 

I myself, Dante goes on, once saw a 
number of sheep jump doAvn a Avell 
after one that had jumped in, no 
doubt under the impression that it 
AA^as jumping over a Avail, in spite of all 
the shepherd could do, who stood in 
front of them in tears, shouting and wav¬ 
ing his arms. 


NEW BLESSING FOR 
THE WORLD 

DISCOVERY OF A CHEAP 
FOOD 

Best Thing with which to Fight 
the Russian Famine 

ACHIEVEMENT OF A BRITISH 
SCIENTIST 

When the Israelites were starving 
in the Wilderness, after leaving Egypt, 
they Av'ere saved by a new and strange 
food to which they gave the name of. 
manna. Exactly what it was Ave do not 
know, but it waS of the greatest value,; 
and was quite capable of sustaining 
life without the aid of any other food. 

Once again a wonderful new food has 
been discovered to which the same name, 
manna, has been given, and it is 
confidently declared that by its means 
the starving millions of Russia may 
be saved. 

This food is prepared from the soya 
bean, and it has only just been produced 
after 25 years of experiment on the 
part of a British scientist, ^Ir. Robert 
Graham, working with a staff of skilled 
chemists in Vienna. 

Sudden Leap to Fame 

Half a century ago the soya bean . 
was almost unknown in this country, 
and even recent dictionaries of com¬ 
mercial products do not mention it. 
Botanists knew that such a bean was 
groAvn in China and Japan and India, 
and a few hundred gallons of catsup 
made from it used to reach England 
from time to time ; but that Avas about 
the extent of our knowledge. 

Now a marvellous change has come 
about. Everybody wants the soya bean. 
It is one of the most valuable products 
in the world, and America is growing 
the plant lor cattle fodder, Avhile our 
Board of Agriculture has made many 
attempts to acclimatise it here. 

Mr. Graham and his assistants have 
found that, in a chemical sense, the 
soya bean provides an ideal food for 
men as well as for animals. It contains 
40 per cent, of albumen and 20 per cent.! 
of fat, and can be produced more 
cheaply than any other food. 

Manna for the Hungry 

China and Japan, in recent years, 
have developed and used the soya beau, 
and now make a number of valuable 
foodstuffs from it; but these do not 
please the European palate. Noav, 
however, the difficulty has been over¬ 
come by the recent discoveries of the 
European chemists. 

Dr. Graham has produced bread, 
flour, and milk from the bean, and long 
tests with these upon human beings, 
including the chemists themselves, have 
proved highly satisfactory. So astonish¬ 
ing were the results that the discoverers 
decided to call the food manna, as 
suggestive of the marvellous provision 
enjoyed by the Israelites. The bread 
is palatable, keeps fresh for weeks, is 
easily digested, and can be produced 
more cheaply than any other bread. 

But most wonderful of all the products 
of the soya bean is the milk. In ap¬ 
pearance it is like cow's milk, and when 
used in tea, cocoa, puddings, or ice¬ 
cream it. cannot be distinguished from 
ordinary milk. 

Help for Starving Russia 

Large supplies of soya beans are 
available now, and fresh supplies could 
be quickly grown, Jluch of the existing 
crop is used for the extraction of oil 
for soap, and the United States, which 
imports large quantities of the beans,' 
exports 3,000,000 AA^orth of the oil 
every year. Japan produces over two 
million quarters of beans, or, roughly, a 
thousand million pounds a year. 

In view of the ease with which it 
can be grown and the speed with which 
supplies are made available, and taking 
into consideration the extraordinary 
food value of the bean, it is suggested 
that the Russian famine should be 
fought with it. 
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A DINNER BY 
CANDLE-LIGHT 

LICHFIELD REMEMBERS 
DR. JOHNSON 

Great Man Who Knew what 
It is to be Poor 

WHY WE SHOULD LOVE HIM 

Lichfield has been celebrating the 
212th anniversary of its noblest son. 
Dr. Samuel Johnson,.and choir boys from 
the old cathedral had their share in.the 
festivities, singing an anthem from the 
steps of his birthplace. ‘ 

l^Iany distinguished people were there, 
American and English, and they made 
fine speeches, preached fine sermons, 
and ate a fine dinner served in the \vay 
dinners were served in Lichfield when 
Johnson's gigantic figure was seen in 
the ancient streets. But if the great 
man's spirit could have been present it 
would have been the presence and per¬ 
formance of the choir boys that w^ould 
most have delighted him. 

He never had any children of his own, 
but he loved all children. He would over¬ 
whelm a statesman^ in argument, he 
would ]<nock doi\m 'a rude boolcseller, 
he would flourish a stout oaken cudgel 
before a bully whose frauds he had 
exposed, but 'his warm heart had no 
defence against the advance of a child. 

A Lover of Children 

In his bear-like way. he spoiled/’ 
children as they love to be spoiled. 
'Sot only was he “ excessively indulgent” 
to them, as a critic said, but he was 
“ scrupulously anjd ceremoniously, atten¬ 
tive not to offend them,” for, said he, he 
u as convinced that it is very difficult to 
erase early impressions either of kind¬ 
ness or resentment. 

He was once debating this point with 
the famous Mrs, Thrale, his hostess for 
many years, and. he said this striking 
thing to her : ” I should never have so 
loved iny mother .when I gre%v to man¬ 
hood had she riot given me coffee she 
could ill afford to gratify my appetite 
when a boy.” 

The illustrious company ate the 
celebration dinner* by candle-light the' 
other night,' because candles were the 
only illuminants in the Doctor’s days. 
But dinners and candles alike were often 
luxuries beyond attainment by Johnson. 

: Poor, Wise. Man 

He w ould starve for 48 hours at a time 
because he had not the price of a meal: 
he was imprisoned for debt, in the year 
his dictionary was published ; and he 
would go to bed at sunset, or walk the 
streets, because he could not afford a 
candle to lighten the gloom of his garret. 
So in his prosperity he was ever thank¬ 
ful for food and light and for the educa¬ 
tion which had been so hard to obtain 
in his poverty-stricken youth. . 

But if they had told him that a child 
by pressing a switch would be able to 
turn on an electric light, or by turning on 
a tap produce a glowing flame from gas, 
-the Doctor would not have believed it, 
and he “would have said so in terms 
that Avould have reduced even Edmund 
Burke or Sir Joshua Reynolds to silence. 
Yet he would have tolerated the pro¬ 
phecy from a child, perhaps, and have 
deemed such a child a second SamueL 
inspired, and not to be challenged. 

Children do well to love the rugged, 
terrible, lovable old Doctor ; he will be 
a lasting joy to them as they grow up 
and come to read him, ” the best talker 
since Socrates.”^ 

OLD SMOKY 

Kot without reason is Edinburgh 
sometimes called Auld Reekie (Old 
Smoky), for Dr. J. S. Ow^ens, who has 
been testing the Edinburgh air, has 
found it even more impure ; than 
London air. .That is certainly remark¬ 
able, seeing that Edinburgh is hot a firth 
the size of London. ' - ' ' ^ 


NEWS FROM EVERYWieE 

Gathered by 



Forty-three wells are dry in the village 
of Codicote, in Hertfordshire. 

A pear picked in a garden at Walber- 
ton, in Sussex, had 64 wasps in it. They 
were aU safely caught. 

A trawler landing at Folkestone 
brought in an aeroplane engine picked 
up by the traw'l off Dover. 

An aunt of Mr. Spurgeon, the famous 
preacher, is still living, not far from the 
Crystal Palace. She is 102. 

The Lion and the Mouse. 

A mouse is frequently seen running 
about all unafraid in a lion’s cage at 
the London Zoo. 

Saving Human Toil 

An acetylene, burner;, invented for 
welding ship-plates instead of rivetings 
them, does the work of 25 men. 

A SwaMow^e Good Taste 

A woman who lost a precious piece of 
lace' in a garden at Versailles has lately 
found it woven in a swallow’s nest. - 

Dirt in a Palaca 

; A furniture-lover has complained of the 
disgraceful and dirty state of the very 
valuable furniture at Hampton Court. 

A Miriion VolU 

. The astonishing feat of transmitting 
an electric current of a million volts has 
been achieved at Pittsfield, in U.S.A, 

To Burn for Thlrtoen Tears 

A candle which will bum for 13 years 
has been made in New York. It is 18 
feet long and weighs a thousand pounds. 

Germany's Bjggest Employer 

Herr Hugo Stirtnes, who is said to be 
the greatest employer in Germany, con¬ 
trols 1340 companies, which employ 
1*1506,000 people. 

Flying Doctors 

I^^has been suggested that the whole 
interior of Australia should be looked 
after by doctors in aeroplanes, supplied 
from 16 air stations. 

A Groat Waste 

The number of working days lost 
through strikes in 1919 was 27,000,000 ; 
in 1920, 37,000,000 : and in the first 
half of this year 70,000,000. 

A Last Request 

Writing to say what she does with her 
C.N., a lady at York explains that she 
posts it to a little Belgian girl ” who 
pleaded for it as a. last request before 
leaving England.” • 

Sweeping the Seas 

The thousands of mines laid in the 
seas during the war have now almost 
all been swept up, although the Black 
Sea is still dangerous, the Russians 
having laid several new mines there, 
splendid New South WaJee 

The New South Wales Minister of 
Education claims that the State is 
ahead of every country in the world 
with its schools. Nearly half the girls 
at Sydney high school are the children 
of labourers. 

A Mosquito Nobody Wants 

The malaria-carrying mosquito is 
flying about in Kent, and the Medical 
Officer of Tunbridge AVells invites people 
to send suspected insects to him. They 
can only carry fever if there arc fever 
patients about. 

A Thinking Room 

A New York hotel has established a 
‘‘ thinking room ” on its top floor. Abso¬ 
lute silence prevails in this sound-proof 
apartment, which is designed to acc6m7 
modate professional and other guests 
desirous of silence. 

World's Tinned Milk . 

Such enormous quantities of tinned 
milk are used today that the tins 
consumed every year would go nearly 
five times round the earth. 4500 million 
pounds of milk are used by the great 
canning'industries. 

. . To the University at Ten 

Rose Reeve, a girl of ten living in 
London, Ontario, has proved so amaz¬ 
ingly efficient that she has been accepted 
-as a student by. the Western University, 
and will take a course in French, Spanish, 

German, English, physics arid chemistry. 


OYSTER INFLUENZA 

Spread of a Mysterious 
Complaint 

AN OYSTER’S SMALL CHANCE 
OF LIFE 

The mysterious complaint referred 
to recently in the C.N. is spreading 
among ’the oysters. French scientists 
declare the disease to be a kind of 
influenza, and this breaks out, it is 
believed, owing to sliarp changes of 
temperature in the water where the 
oyster-beds are situated. - 

The mischief began in this,country in 
the autumn of last year, when so ipany 
oysters round about Whits table perished 
that the Oyster Merchants’ Association 
consulted the Ministry of Agriculture; 

- An inquiry is now going on at the 
Marine Biological Laboratory at Plyv* 
rnoutli, but so far the English scientists 
cannot/ account for the mysterious 
outbreak. At one time it was thought 
to be diic to the dumping of old shells 
in the Thames estuary, but investiga¬ 
tions show that this can have nothing 
to do with it. 

Prey of Many Foes 

From England the disease spread to 
different ‘ parts of Europe, and the 
latest report states that the American 
oyster;fisheries are being devastated,/ 

The-oyster is, indeed, aii unfortunate 
crcaUirc: From birth to death it is 
the prey of countless foes, and very 
small chance has the young oyster of 
growing to maturity. A single oyster, 
Sir Ray Lankester tells us, produces 
about a million young in four or five 
successive years, yet the number of 
oysters, in the world never increases 
owing to its many enemies. 

” Taking them all round,” he says, 
” five million young oysters start life 
in order that one may finally come , to 
maturity, so many and varied and 
incessant are the dangers, the predatory 
enemies, the destructive effects of cold 
currents, bad ground, and other chances 
of life and death on to which the swarm¬ 
ing, swimming young are launched,” 

And now comes tliis new foe to take 
away the remaining chance of that one 
oyster in five million. 

A TOWN MOVES 
Jacked Up and Carried Away 

If a district in England were for some 
reason to become uninhabitable, the 
housing of its people elsewhere would 
present a great problem. 

Not so in America, however, where a 
to^v^l, consisting of 200.buildings, water¬ 
works, and so on, has been removed 
without the aid of even a van ! 

The town of Hibbing stands on one of 
the great iron ranges of Minnesota, 
which produce three-fifths of the United 
States output of iron. Many of the fine 
schools and universities of the State 
directly benefit from these mines, a 
number of which are State-owned and 
contribute as much as seven million 
dollars a year in royalties. 

A Three-Years Removal 

It was found that a particularly rich 
belt of iron ore was covered by many of 
the buildings, and so it was decided to 
remove these in order that the valuable 
mineral could be recovered. 

This did not mean the issue of Housing 
Bonds and waiting for months while 
plans were passed, or until bricklayers 
were in the mood for building homes 
for the inhabitants. Instead, the mining 
companies and the people worked 
together in moving the houses to a more 
suitable site at the other end of the town. 

As in all the newly-developed districts 
of America, the houses are wooden, arid 
so they were jacked up, placed on. logs 
and trolleys, and drawn by tractors. 

This is quite a familiar way of moving 
in rural America, though it is doubtful 
if a move on so large a scale has ever 
been known before. . The task has just 
been completed after three years’ work. 


WHY TRADE IS BAD 

SOME SERIOUS FACTS 

Peace and Work the Way to 
Prosperity 

SIGNS.OF BETTER TIMES 

By Our Commercial Correspondent . 

Trade is bad, and , the trade unions 
report that nearl5'';i7. in every 100 of 
their members are out of work. At 
the labour exchanges 1,573,000 were 
registeredas unemployed at the beginning 
of September—1,190,000 men, 275,000: 
women, and 108,000 boys and girls. 

These are very serious facts, but 
fortunately the figures are not so bad 
as they uere. At one time during the 
coal stoppage . there were 2,000,000/ 
unemployed, , 

The coal stoppage^ however, accounts 
for only part of our" industrial 
troubles. Trade was very depressed 
before the mines stopped working at 
the end of March, and abroad, also,. 
things are very bad. In America the 
unemployed arc said to number at 
least' 5,000,000, .and there was no coal 
stoppage to account for bad trade there. 

Reaping the Harvest. 

The fact is that )vc are reaping now 
the full effects of the dislocation of trade 
and industry caused by the war. 

Wliat the war did ,was to drive the 
nations of the world to borrow enormous 
sums of money to pay soldiers, make 
munitions, and carry supplies. The 
greater part of this money was wasted, 
only a fraction of value'remaining in 
new factories or useful machinery. 

- Governments everywhere got into debt 
to their own citizens, and, in most cases, 
to other nations also. Some nations 
made pleqty of money by the simple 
process of printing it, and as the printing 
increased the banknotes were worth 
less and less. This in turn led to a 
great difficulty in valuing one nation’s 
goods in the rrioney of another. That is 
what is meant when we say that the 
foreign exchanges are. out of order. . 

Where the Difficulty Lies 

The world’s peoples need goods just 
as much as of old. The world can 
produce just as much as before ; indeed 
its capacity for producing is ever 
expanding. But what is produced in 
^\merica or Africa cannot easily be 
sold in Europe ; what is produced in 
Europe cannot easily be sold out of 
Europe ; even'between nations as close 
together as France and Britain it is 
difficult to exchange goods. 

The wisest mcii in the world are at a 
loss to know what to do to restore 
credit, or buying power. It is very 
difficult to get all nations to agree to 
any scheme, to put things right. ^Vhat 
we certainly must do is to work hard, 
produce ‘ as cheaply as possible, and 
look with, enterprise for customers all 
over the world. 

No Need to Despair 

If we want'to see what has happened 
we can trace the decline of our export 
trade in the official Trade Returns, 
Here is an account of how trade rose 
during the first half of and fell 

after July. The figures show the exports 
for each working day per month. 


January 1920 ...... £ 3 , 922,000 

July 19^0 ........ £5,090,000 

January 1921 ...... £ 3 , 569,000 

March 1921.£2,560,000 

April 1921 (coal stoppage). . . £ 2 , 300,000 

May 1921 ..£1,724,000 

June 1921 . . . . . - . . £1,465,000 

July 1921 (miners resume work) £1,661,000 
August 1921 . . . . . . - £1,973,000 


Things scern to be improving, and 
there is no need for despair, though 
there is good cause for hard work. A 
century ago, after Napoleon was . de¬ 
feated, Europe was. even worse, off than 
now. We recovered then, and we shall 
recover now., if wc keep , the peace 
and workdiard, ; . > / . . 
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LADYBIRDS GO TO 
SLEEP 

Winter Rest of an Insect 
Friend 

BEETLES OF MANY SPOTS 

By Our Country Correspondent 

Ladybirds, which have'been more common 
than usual, are now disappearing^fast 

The ladybird 'is‘ one of oUr‘greatest 
friends. It is little, but it does an immense 
amount of good in - destroying the ter¬ 
rible greenfly,, or, aphis, that defies all 
the spraying and washing. 

One distinguished naturalist has de¬ 
scribed the ladybirds as among the 
greatest benefactors of civilised man, 
and he declares that they have pre¬ 
served many a harvest that but for their 
aid would have been hopelessly lost. 

^ A few ladybirds placed on a plant 
infested with aphis will in a day or two 
clear it completely. The ladybird lays 
her eggs among the aphides, and when the 
young larvae are hatched they’begin to 
feed upon the greenflies; . 

After feasting for two or three weeks the 
larva assumes its pupal form. A week 
or two later a further change takes place, 
and the perfect insect comes forth—that 
is the ladybird as \vc generally know^ it— 
and reassumes its feeding upon greenfly. 

More than twenty different kinds of 
ladybirds are found in Britain, the most 
common being the* two-spot, so called 
from the black sppt in the centre of each 
of its reddish-yellow wing-cases. 

Then there is the seyen-spot ladybird, 
wliich is red with seven black spots; and 
another, common species is the ten-spot 
ladybird, with red wing-cases and ten 
black spots. 

The ey^d ladybird, not uncommon bn 
fir trees, is interesting as having on its 
red wing-cases a number of black spots 
ringed round with yellow, giving the 
creature the appearance of having eyes 
all over its body. 

The 24-spot ladybird, which is rusty 
red spotted with black, is the only one 
of its family in Britain that is a vege¬ 
table feeder,. The ,13-spof ladybird) 
with 13 black spots'on yellow wing- 
cases, is rather rare. j. ' 

It must be remembered that all these 
species arc very variable in the number 
of spots they w^ar ; any or all the spots 
may be absent in'individuals.' 

The ladybird ejects a strong-smelling 
Hitid from the joints of its limbs that is 
very offensive. > . - 

THE EARTH SEEN FROM THE SUN 



Ti)e eaith at 6 p.m. on any day in October 
as it would be seen through a telescope from 
the sun. The lines of latitude and longitude 
are.put in to show the tilt. The arrows show 
• the way the earth is travelling and rotating. 

NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 

‘ Take up part of the crop of carrots 
and store in sand ; clean and thin young 
crops sown for use early in spring. . * 
, Propagate gooseberries and currants 
by cuttings, taking care to pick out the 
eyes from the lower part of the cutting 
and as high up as three inches above 
the depth to which it Will be inserted 
in the soil; Make fresh plantations of 
r^pberries and strawberries. 

Trees should be planted wliile there is 
siiifficient warmth in the soil to induce 
quick root action. 


GOOD FROM A 
GREAT EVIL ,, 

WHAT SCIENCE MAY WIN 
. FROM POISON GAS 

Will It Save More Lives in Peace 
,. Than It Lost in War ? 

gAs-mask for miners 

Strange it would be if poison gas,, in¬ 
vented. to.. destroy , human life, should 
■soon be .saying more lives in peace' tjiah 
it destroyed in war. Yet it is possible. 

It is one of the cruel ironies .of dife 
that ill. peace time, when research cpuld 
be used for. the benefit of man,- 
little money is available to carry it ouL 
while da war, .when research is for * de¬ 
struction, vast^ sums are placed at the 
disposal of science. . ... 

And. now; it -tums out, . Professor 
Briggs. tells us, that the research, in 
connection with the making of gjas- 
•masks has given us new knowledge for 
the prevention of explosions in mines. 

Some seams of coal are particularly 
subject to Sudden outbursts of gas. . 

Storm of Coal-Dust • 

The largest outbreak of this kind on 
record occurred in July 19*07 at the Nord 
d'Alais Colliery, in France. A number 
of shots* had been fired electrically from 
the surface of the ground to loosen the 
coal in the scam, when suddenly .vast 
quantities of coal-dust issued from , the 
shaft^s mouth, and a thousand;tons of 
coal-dust were spread over fifty acres.. . 

The shafts and the roads immediatfely 
round were choked with coal-dust, and 
four thousand tons had to be removed 
before the. mine could be worked again. 

The gas, which was carbon dioxide; 
poured out of the mine with the’dust, 
and spread over the district, and many 
people in the houses near were almost 
asphyxiated, while many dogs and 
birds were killed. At the time the out¬ 
burst of gas was a mystery, but re¬ 
searches made during the war have 
thrown much light on the matter. ^ ‘ 

Plum-Stones 

When the Germans first used gas our. 
scientists experimented witH . masks 
containing a layer of charcoal to prevent 
the gas from being breathed; and it was 
soon discovered that some kinds of char¬ 
coal were much more effective than 
others. ‘CharedaT made' from coddrinlY 
shells and fronr plum-stones was yery 
effective, and .the Government bought 
large quantities^ of • iflum-stones.. from 
jam-makers. , 

Now, some substances will not only 
absorb ^tX^, sucking , up the gas as a 
sponge sucirs up'water, but they also 
adsorb the gas, which means that, they 
attract the gas and hold it in a com¬ 
pressed form on the surfaces of - their 
particles. It was this adsorption of the 
poison gas by the charcoal in the masks 
that saved our men. j 

Much fresh knowledge of this subject 
has been gained in the last year or two. 
In some cases the adsorbed gas. is held 
at enormous pressure, equal to as much 
as ten thousand times that of . our. atmo¬ 
sphere, and a substance may hold in tliis 
way several times its own volume of gas, 

' The Gas Bursts Out..-. 

It appears now that in many coal- 
seams gas is thus held by adsorption 
under great pressure, and the moment 
the coal is dug away the remaining walls 
instantly become too weak to resist the. 
pressure and the gas bursts out. ‘* 

The experts recommend that. in mines 
where this is likely to occur the me¬ 
chanical digging of coal should ccase, 
and only hand-digging should gd on, 
because hand-digging is much slower 
than machine-digging and the wall of 
coal is removed less suddenly, so that the 
compressed*gas has a chance of draining 
away without harmful results. 

It''will, indeed, be an evil turned to 
good if, as a result of the study of poison 
gas in the war, more lives are saved^n 
coal mines in peace time. , 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 
Little Puzzles in Natu^I History 

Answered by Our Natural Historian 

All questionsriuust be asked on postcards, 
and not more than one:question on each card 

What Should an Eel be Fed On ? 

An eel supports itself in the meanest 
ditch. In Captivity it wjll cat .flesh, 
fish, and probably vegetation. ^ 

What Happens to Young Cuckoos when 
the Old Ones Migrate ? , 

Old and young ' cupkoos do not 
associate. The adults fly ayvay first; and 
tfie young ones follovy from a , month to 
two months later. . , • ^ 

How Fast Can an Elephant Run? 

At its fastest- it shuffles—^it. cannot 
properly trot or ' gallop—at 15 miles 
an hour, but only for d short distance ; 
but it can walk very rapidly for hours 
at a time, ^ ^ - 

Where does the Moisture of the Cuckoo- 
spit Come From ? 

The insect sucks.‘the juice of the 
plant on which it lives, and the sap, 
passing through the little creature's body, 
issues in the form of a concealing ftoth. 
What is a Locust Like? 

Among British insects, the nearest 
approacli to the locust in, point of 
resemblance is the grasshopper ; , but 
locusts, being strong fliers, have larger 
wings. They vary in size and colour. 
Does a Stone Always Sink to the Bottom 
of the Sea? 

No matter how deep a sea, a stone 
always sinks to the. bottom. . Anything 
that will sink to the bottom of a glass of 
water is capable of finding its w^ay 
to the floor of. the deepest ocean. 

Has any Creature Two Hearts? 

No ; that is impossible. We could not 
have two hearts at work in one body, 
for that would upset the circulation 
of the blood and entirely.* modify- the 
, general organism of the body. 

Has a Female Robin;a Red Breast? 

The breast is red in botli sexes, but 
the hen is smaller and not quite so 
brightly coloured as .her mate. The 
brown robins arc young ones that have 
not yet put on their red waistcoats. 
How Long Can a Crab Live out of Water ? 

Crabs have gills that .enclose = water 
from which the creature derives oxygen.; 
therefore it can live many hours out of 
water. Common crabs ^rrive alive in 
London from the seaside and have 
to be killed. . . • ; • • . ♦ 

How Can a Canary be Prevented from 
Eating Its Eggs? . : 

If an egg can be btown,.'then filled 
. with mustard, it should be placed in the 
nest of the offender and her other eggs 
removed. That may be effective, but 
the trouble is not easily overcome. 

Of What Use are Midges? 

Alany things . iiv the* ^animal world 
are useless • from man's, point of view, 
and midges seem to be of the number. 
But they are of use indirectly, if only 
in compelling us to be careful of our 
health through cleanliness in our treatr 
ment of Avaste waters' 

Why are Bees* Cells Six-Sided ? 

It is : supposed that - when bee,s, 
from ' being' solitary insects, began to 
build together and make, a joint struc¬ 
ture, this was found the most convenient 
form for the incorporation of many 
colls in one comb, and became a stan¬ 
dardised pattern of architecture which 
each successive -bee generation inherits 
instinctively. • 

Why has a Giraffe a Long Neck ? 
So that it can browse oil the liigher 
branches of trees. It lives in countries 
subject to where most of 

the green food gets drie^ up, and if it 
were not for its lortg neck, enabling it 
to reach food! that does not perish 
rapidly, if would soon starve. Fifty 
fascinating nature problerns of this 
kind are answered in the new number 
of the C.N- monthly—^^ly Magazine— 
for November, out today, which is full 
of the most interesting* articles and is 
illustrated by over 200 pictures. It 
lies on the bookstalls with this paper. 


EARTH’S SHADOW 
CROSSES THE MOON 

NEXT WEEK’S ECLIPSE 

Ring of Light as Big as Four 
.Moons, 

PLANET UPSIDE DOWN 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

Next Sunday evening, October 16, 
the IMoon will be almost entirely eclipsed 
by the Earth’s shadow. 

It will happen at a most convenient 
hour for observation, the- eclipse proper = 
beginning at' 14 minutes* past nine, 
when the sliadoW' of our world will 
strike the upper left-hand side of the 
jMoon. Soon a dark patch will be seen, 
and .will continue to grow till by six 
minutes to ir only a small strip of the 
lower portion will remain. 

This will be the greatest phase; after 
that the .shadow will gradually pass 
off toward the right, till the last speck 
vanishes from the western side, 34 
minutes after midnight, Greenw’-ich time. 

For over an hour before the dark 
shadow called the pmbra appears, a 
growing dusliiness will be observed 
creeping over the left. and, upper half 
of the. Moon. This is called the penum¬ 
bra. It is a partial shadow whose 
intensity grows deeper as the actual 
eclipse,-approaches. It is; caused by 
the . Earth gradually coming between 
the Moon and,the Sun, and so shutting 
off morc .and more of the Sun’s light 
from our satellitet . 

Copper Glow on the Darkened Moon 

Where .it exists only part of the Sun 
is visible,' as seen from the Moon; and 
the smaller this part of * the Sun is 
the greater tlie duskiness, until where 
no Sqii is visible the , dark shadow of 
the, eblip^e proper occurs, and this 
portion of the jMoon is in total eclipse. 

But the dark part of the ^Toon will ‘ 
still be found to be quite visible to the 
eye, and probably inclined to be coppery 



' ‘' The coming Eclipse of thtf Mood 

' ( ' ' • - A i-f. ... . ■ - 

in colour. This visibility .is due to a 
portion of the. Sun’s light passing 
through the atmosphere surrounding our 
Earth; so, though the Sun himself 
is hiddeh behind* our world, his light is 
bent, or refracted, so that a glow falls ^ 
on the Moon, faintly lighting up what 
would otherwise be quite-dark. 

Thus the Earth as seen from the eclipsed 
part of the* Moon will appear like a 
great ring of- light in the heavens, a ring 
nearly' four times -the width of the 
Moon as it appears to lis. 

This sight must be glorious, for not. 
only will the inner edge of the ring be a 
deep red and Orange colour, but. around it. 
the streamers of the S.un’s corona will ex¬ 
tend, first on one side and then on the 
other, as^the Sun passes behind the Earth. 

Land’s. End Above John’o’ Groats 

The great, ellipse of the zodiacal 
light will shine ’ with a pearly lustre 
that we. never see on Earth, owing to the 
veiling effect of our atmosphere. But 
the Moon has no such screen, and so 
innumerable stars will bespangle ' the 
dense background of. the lunar sky, the 
arrangement of the constellations ap¬ 
pearing just as they appear do us ; in ' 
fact, the Earth at the time of the 
eclipse will appear quite close to the 
beautiful star Spica, in the constellation 
of the Virgin—^that is, supposing we 
could see our world from the Moon. 

Moreover, another startling thing 
w^buld surprise' us if we were on the 
sdiutherh portion of the Moon, for tre 
should see puf Earth upside down, with 
Land's End on top,, hundreds of miles 
above Jbhn o’ Groats. * G. F. M. 
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LOST IN THE TRAIN 


The Missing Title-Deeds 
of Medland School 

Wbat Has Happened Before 

Dicky and Cicely Dent are at 
neighbouring^ schools, Dick at Med¬ 
land House and Cicely at Warley. 

Travelling to school after the 
holidays they meet Miss Morland, 
Cicely’s headmistress. The train is 
derailed, and Miss Morland goes to 
help the injured, leaving Dick and 
Cicely in charge of a handbag con¬ 
taining the title-deeds of the Medland 
playing-fields, which she intends to 
present to Dr. Fair, the headmaster, 
who is her brother-in-law. While Miss 
"Morland is away, Dicky also leaves 
the train, and the bag disappears.. 

J anion, a former butler to Miss 
Morland, is suspected, but manages 
to clear himself- 

Dn Fair refuses to punish Dick, 
and Miss Morland is so angry that she 
stops the weekly tea-parties between 
. the two schools. 

Dicky hears his friend Joe Last 
being pressed for a debt by a bully 
named Calvert. Last rescues Dick 
when Calvert attacks him. 

Cicely writes to Dick asking him to 
■ meet her at the playing-field. On the 
way he is stopped by Joe Last’s 
half-brother, Philip Aylmer, who is 
trying to borrow money, when Last 
interferes. 

From Cicely Dick learns that Miss 
Morland has received an anonymous 
letter demanding £500 for the return 
of the handbag. 

CHAPTER 7 

Dicky Interviews the Sergeant 

The amount staggered Dicky. 

Five hundred pounds!he re¬ 
peated. “ But that’s a lot of money." 

“It made Miss Morland per¬ 
fectly furious," said Cicely. " She 
. v'ows that nothing will make her 
pay it.". . . 

She's quite right," agreed Dicky 
gravely. The person who wrote 
the. letter is trying to force her to 
pay ten times as much as the re^vard 
she has offered. But, Cis, how do 
you know about it ? " 

“She had me up and told me 
about it. Oh, Dicky, it was dread¬ 
ful. She was in such a rage." 

Cicely was almost crying, and 
Dicky wished he could comfort her. 

^ “ It’s all right, old thing," he 

said stoutly. “ It wasn’t your 
fault any more than mine, and, any¬ 
how, it’s no use %vorrying' about 
what has happened already. What 
we have to do is to try to find out 
who did steal the bag, and who 
wrote the letter. T say, did you 
sec the letter ? " 

“ Yes : Miss Morland showed it to 
me. It was done on a typewriter, 
and there was no address and it 
wasn’t signed." 

Dicky frowned. 

“ Then supposing Miss Morland 
agreed to pay> the money, where 
could she send it ? ’• 

“ That’s just it. In the letter it 
said that if she accepted she was 
to put an advertisement in the 
Daily Mail It gave the words she 
was to use. Then he would write 
again and tell her how she was . to 
pay the money and how she would 
get the bag." ■ 

“ I say, he’s a pretty cunning 
sort of chap," remarked Dicky, 
“ But isn’t Miss Morland going to 
put the answer in ? " 

“ I don’t suppose so," said 
Cicely. " She was just boiling 
over.with indignation..". . 

Dicky considered a while. 

“ But I think she ought to," he 
said, at last. Don't you see, it’s 
the only way to trap the fellow. If 
she arranged to meet this chap 
somewhere, she might have the 
police hidden close by, and they 
could catch him," 

Cicely's face brightened a little. 

“ That’s a good idea," she agreed. 

“.Well, can’t you tell Miss Mor¬ 
land, and get her to agree to it ? " 


^ ^ Told by T.C. Bridges, 

the C.N. Storyteller 

“ I might try," replied Cicely 
doubtfully, “ but I’ll have to wait 
till she’s got over being in such a 
temper." 

“ All right. See her tomorrow, 
if you can. I’ll be.here tomorrow 
evening again, just at the same 
time; and if you can slip off you’ll 
be able to tell me whether she'll 
do it." 

“I’ll try," promised Cicely. “And 
now I’d better get back. I mustn’t 
run any risk of being seen. There’d 
be a w'orse row .than ever if Miss 
Morland thought I’d been talking 
to you.". 

“ It's a shame,” growled Dicky. 
“ I’ve,a jolly good mind to write 
home about it." 

Cicely smiled faintly. If there 
was one thing she knew that Dicky 
would not do it was to,\vorry the 
people at.home with complaints of 
what was happening at school.' 

Dicky saw the smile, and he 
grinned back. 

“ All right, ril vrait a bit first, 
before I raise a row," he said. 
“ Good-bye, Cis. See you tomorrow." 

“ Good-bye, Dicky," answered 
Cicely, and, blowing her brother a 
kiss, disappeared behind the wall. 

As Dicky turned slowly and 
thoughtfully back toward the 
school a slight rustle made him pull 
up short, and lie stood absolutely 
still,' peering round cautiously into 
the dusky , shadow w’hich sur¬ 
rounded him. But the sound was 
not repeated. “ Must have been a 
squirrel," muttered Dicky .under 
his breath, and presently pushed on. 

. The playing-fields .were practic¬ 
ally deserted, for it was now nearly 
lock-up time. But as Dicky crossed 
them the clouds broke, .and the 
setting sun threw its gbldep rays 
across the great stretch of smooth 
turf, and.lit the tall elms with a 
lovely yellow light. 

.' “ It does look ripping," he said 
to himself. “ These fields simply 
make the place." ’ ' 

Then a horrid idea came to him. 
“ Suppose Miss Morland cuts up 
rough and takes them away I " It 
would not bear thinking of, and 
Dicky put on steam, and diyed in 
through the gates barely a moment 
before Mangles, the porter^ closed 
them. 

. . In the Third Form class-room he 
found Tom, and beckoned him out. 

“ Any good ? " questioned Tom, 
as the two walked' together round 
the court-yard. 

Dicky told him of his interview 
with Cicely and about the anony¬ 
mous letter that Miss Morland had 
received. 

Tom nodded sagely. " It’s 
Jamon," he said. “ I wonder w'here 
the beggar lives.". . 

.. “ We could; easily find out," 
replied Dicky. Sergeant'Croome 
wrould know." 

.“.Then I vote we find out/’ 
said Tom. ., . 

Dicky pursed his Ups. “You 
mean we might watch him ? " . 

“ That’s the notion. I don’t 
know whether we could do any 
good, but it seems to ifie we’ve got 
to do something." 

“ I'm game," said Dicky. “ I’ll 
see the sergeant in the morning. 
And it's a half tomorrow^ afternoon. 
We might go and have a squint 
round." . * ’ . 

“ We jolly well will," said Tom, 
with decision. ;. 

Prep, bell rang, and they had to 
go, .but next morning Dicky went 
’into the village, and found Sergeant 
Croome at the police station. * - 

Croome, a very good fellow', w'as 
inclined to be amused at Dicky's 
demand for J anion's address. 

“Why, Master Dent," he said, 
“ do you think the police are ne¬ 
glecting their duty ? " 

“ Of course I don’t," replied 
Dicky stoutly. “But it,can't do 


any harm to tcU me where Janion 
lives." 

“ I'm not so sure’ about that," 
replied , the other rather gravely. 
“ The man is a thorough bad cha¬ 
racter, . and entirely unscrupulous. 
No "one can say what he might do 
if he saw' boys w'atching him." 

Dicky laughed scornfully. 

“ Why, Sergeant, you surely don’t 
think we should be silly chough to 
let him see us ? " ; 

This time Croome smiled. 

“ W'ell, perhaps not," he said 
indulgently. “ See 'heic, 'Master 
Dent, you’ll give me your word to 
be careful, and also not to talk to 
him?" 

Dicky promised. 

“.Very well. then. He is living 
now in that old Cottage called The 
Hollow’. Do you know it ? " 

“ Rather 1 It’s close • to the 
marl pits." 

“ That’s it. Now, you will be 
careful ? " ■ 

“ I've promised," replied Dicky. 

“ Very good.' And if you do see 
anything suspicious^ I shall be glad 
if you will inform me." .. * 

“ I will," said Dicky, and w'cnt 
aw^ay feeling quite tw-^o sizes larger. 
It was a feather in his cap,’ to be 
recognised as an ally by the police. 

CHAPTER 8 . 

In the Marl Pits * 

“ puNNV old place, this,” said Tom 
* in Dicky's ear. 

The tw'o.w'ere squatting, side by 
side, in a thick patch of brambles 
and hazel bushes on the edge of the 
old marl pits, and their Surround¬ 
ings certainly justified Tom's re¬ 
mark. To.their right-lay a wdde 
stretch cf ground covering at least 
tw^o acres, which looked as if some 
playful giant had been turning it 
over in' a treasure hunt, and then 
left it in disgust' 

' These were the marl pits, where, 
in the past, thousands of toiis of rich 
clay had been dug for'spreading on 
the fields. They had been worked 
but and' abandoned,- leaving a 
honeycomb of pits and hollow^ now 
overgrown with brushwood, bram¬ 
bles, and weeds of all.sorts. . ^ 

Behind, the ground sloped up 
steeply to the foot of tall limestone 
cliffs. The boys had their backs to 
these cliffs, and looked, down upon 
the valley, with the Merle curving 
like a silver ribbon down its tentre. 

To their left was a deep hollow, 
a sort of pocket in the hillside, a 
rather gloomy-looking place fringed 
with wind-twisted beech trees. In 
it stood a ruinous cottage, with a roof 
of sodden thatch and broken win¬ 
dows roughly boarded iip. 

“ That’s where J anion lives, Tom." 
said Dicky. 

Tom stared ^ at the miscrabb 
shanty. ' ' , ' . 
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“ I’m blessed if I’d care to live 
there," he observed. ,, 

" I wonder if he’s there now/* 
said Dicky. 

“ Shouldn’t be surprised. There’s 
smoke coming out of the chimney. 
We'd better‘sit ‘ tight and see." 

They sat—and sat.' ' An hour 
passed, and they got very, bored. 

“ I don’t believe he’s there, after 
all," grumbled Tom. “ Let’s go 
and have a prowl round these funny 
old marl pits.” . 

Dicky nodded. . 

“ If we don’t, go too far away 
we can sec Janiofi if he comes out. 
He might go to the. place where: 
he’s hidden the bag/-', he suggested 
hopefully, 

“ Not a bit likely," retorted Tom. 
“ But come on." 

They slipped out of their bramble 
patch and turned toward the marl 
pits. The whole place was fairly 
honeycombed with holes, deep cut¬ 
tings, and old tunnels, the latter 
mostly caved in, and, as every¬ 
thing was covered with wild gro>vth, 
the going w^as anything but safe. 

-Dicky fell into a hole, and scram¬ 
bled out badly scratched. But 
Tom cut short his lamentations 
with a sharp Sh i There’s some¬ 
one coming up tho .liilL Sec ? " 
Both hid behind a sloe-bush and 
Avatched. ‘ • " ' 

A squat, heavily-built individual 
was coming up. from; tlic valley in 
their direction, - They noticed that 
he took cover all the way behind a 
hedge, and that every now and then 
he turned and glanced behind him. 
Dicky grabbed Tom’s arm, 

“ It’s Calvert," he whispered. 
\Mth bated breath the pair 
Avatched Calvert approach: He 
came right up into the pits, and 
vanished from their sight. 

“ What bn earth is. he after ? " 
growled Tom ; and just then they 
heard a faint, pccuiiar whistle, 

“ Let's get nearer," said Dicky, 
Tom . nodded, and, dropping on 
all fours, they crawled slowly for- 
AA^ard. ' ^ - 

It was difficult and dangerous- 
dangerous because they'both knew^ 
Calvert’s sullen, ugly temper. If 
he caught them watching him, 
there AA^as no doubt in the minds 
of either as to Avhat the conse¬ 
quences would be. , 

At last they gained a spot from 
which.they could see him, Calvert 
was standing in a small hollow, 
completely surrounded by ^thick 
gorse. Behind him was a little 
knoll, also gorsc^clad. and it was 
here that Dicky and Tom found 
a hiding-place, 

Calvert was evidently Avaiting. 
He had not long to w^ait. There 
was a rustic among the brush below, 
and suddenly * Janidn's head ap¬ 
peared above it. Next moment the 
man had stepped out into the open. 

There was a scowl on his ill- 
shaven face which did not add to 
its beauty. His clothes were old 
and shabby, and instead of a collar 
.he wore a ragged muffler round his 
neck. He carried a thick stick, and 
his .whole appearance was so evil 
that Dicky shivered, slightly. 

“ So you’ve come at last. I hope 
.you’ve been long enough/* Avas the 
way in Avhich he addressed Calvert. 
CaWert scowled back. 

“ I came as soon as I could/’ he 
ansAvered harshly. “ There were two 
kids from the school ahead of me. 
I had to Avait till they had gone." 

“ Two kids ? ’’ repeated Janion sus¬ 
piciously. “Who were they?” 

, “Dent and Biirland, I believe." 

“ What! Dick Dent ? He’s the 
one who got me pulled by Croome." 
Janion glared round. /I wish 1 
could lay my hands.oh him," he 
added viciously. “ I'd teach him— 
the little sneak!" * . 

Unconsciously Dicky moved 
slightly, and a dry stick cracked 
sharply beneath him. 

What’s that?" cried Janion 
sharply. “ ’There’s someone in the 
gorse there." 

With his stick grasped in liis 
heavy, fist, he rushed forward. 

To“ BE CONTINUED 


Five^Minute Story 

The Thief 

j^RS. Biggs, the cook, entered 
the kitchen, her face scarlet 
with Avrath and ihdignafioii, and 
flung an'empty yelloAv bOAvl upon 
the kitchen table. 

" Lawks 1 What’s the matter 
now, cook ? " asked Mabel, the 
kitchen maid, beginning to trem¬ 
ble, for everyone Avent in awe of 
the hot-tempered Mrs. Biggs. > ^ 

“ There’s the milk gone again 1 
And it was the same yesterday 
and the day before, though X 
never said nothing, not being the 
sort to suspect folk. I thought 
likely enough Nurse had fetched 
extra for the nursery, and here 
she says she never took a drop ! " 
" Well, no more have I," said 
Mabel, tossing her head. 

/’ And if it’s me you’re talking 
at. I’ll ask you to say it right 
out!" remarked the housemaid,. 

“ Don’t be great sillies ! Can’t 
I Say the milk’s took Avithout all 
this rumpus'?' If you ask me, 
it’s that William; he’s rare fond 
of a drop of milk over his pic, 
I notice. Here he is, William, 
here’s the niilk took again I ’’ 
William, the boot and knife 
boy, just come to the Grange for 
a srnall Avage, food, :and a bed 
over the stables, flushed scarlet, 
for he was iii terror of JVIrs, Biggs.. 

“ Perhaps it’s a cat/’ he said 
feebly* , ” — * *■> ' 

" A cat, is it ? Ay^ a .cat with 
two legs, my lad ! Don’t stand 
gawking there; like a great 
gaby; get on with them knives I ” 
William gulped miserably. If 
Mrs, Biggs thought he was a 
thief, he would be sent home, 
and his father would thrash liim. 

“ It’s ill the morning it’s 
took; I’ve noticed that," said 
Mrs. Biggs. “I shan’t accuse 
him—not me I I’ll Avatch and 
catch the young imp 1 " 

The next morning Mrs, Biggs 
left her bed long before Mabel 
had lit the kitchen fire, and took 
up her position behind the door 
of the big cellar, where milk and 
butter Avere stored in the hot 
Aveather. . ' 

It was cool and dark, and the 
yelloAV bowl of creamy milk 
stood on the slate slab under the 
grating, Avhere ivy hung like a 
dark-green curtain. 

Nobody came. Mrs. Biggs, 
missing her early cup of tea, 
yawned,^ and gave a jump in the 
A^ery middle of it, for something 
brown and lithe was gliding 
along the slate slab toAvard the 
yellow bowl. 

“ Lawks 1 ’’ she gasped, " One 
of them nasty snakes ! " 

A snake it Avas, harmless 
enough, but with a snake’s love 
of milk. It made short Avork of 
the contents of the boAvl, and 
then glided away through a 
crack in the brick Avail to the 
garden-above. 

' “ But it AA^on’t come again ; 
I’ve seen to'that,", said Mrs, 
Biggs, telling the tale for the 
hundredth time to halFa-dozen 
eager listeners at the servants’ 
dinner-table. “Here,Wilham,my 
lad, a drop more milk ? " And she 
poured a generous yellow streair. 
over the honest and delighted 
William’s apple pie. 
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tNpva From Fach Hill Let i^usic 'thrill 


Dr MERRYMM 

yilE soap-box orator was getting 
excited. 

'‘ Is not one man as. good as 
another ? ** he shouted. . 

Yes ! ” cdme a voice* from' the 
back of the crowd. And a good 
deal better ! ' , : v./ ^ 

• - : □ - E r Q-- . 

.. A Mistake ^ 

There lay an old man on the 
ground . 

Whose sleep was extremely pro- 
■ found; 

When a bee stung his toes 
He screamed out through his nose 
“ A crocodile bite, ril. be bound!’' 

g . - B ■. 

Is Your Name,Vsher ? 

This is from the . French huissier, 
which means a doorkeeper, and 
some early ancestor probably held 
that office in some* monarch’s or 
noble’s household. . * 

' a 

is the difference between a 
watchmaker and a gaoler ? 
One sells watches and the other 
watches cells. 

•0 0 0 
What is Wrong in this Picture ? 



Test youi powers ol observatioii by find¬ 
ing what is wrong in this picture. , 

Solution next week 


0 0 ■ . 0 

Two Brothers 

Young Norman is a clever lad 
; ^ At make-believe and mope and 
'* moan; 

H e’ll take his brother Sydney’s cough 
And use it as his own. 

Now Syd is made of sterner stuff; 

He’ll face a trouble and defeat it: 
And when his brother claims his 
cough 

■ H e’ll do his best to let him keep it. 
. 0 0 . - 0 :■ 

Thoughtful, 

I^IOTHER was angry with little six- 
year- old Jack. He had ’eaten 
a whole apple, regardless of his twin 
sister’s request for half. 

• ^ “ You selfish boy I Why didn’t you 
give Joan half ? ’’demanded Mother. 

But I gave her the pips, Mum¬ 
my. She can plant them and have 
an orchard,” replied the bad boy. 

□ □ 0 • ' 



JOHNNY Crock, all in his best, 
Called on Jenny Cow, 

And said, “ i’ll take you to the fair; 

The band is playing now.” 
They rode upon the roundabout, 
Then Johnny said he’d try ' 
With Jenny in the swinging boat 
To reach the bright blue sky. 


So That’s All Right 
J^ERVOUS passenger, in a rather old" 
and shaky motor: 

‘ Does your car always make this 
noise ? ” 

Driver:. ‘^No, ^only when'it’s 
running.” 

□ . 0 

PICTURES THAT ANSWER 
QUESTIONS 

How are Samples of the Ocean Bed 
Obtained ? 




A ball sliding on a hollow tube is let down 
into the sea. On reaching the. bottom the 
tube is driven into the ocean bed fay the 
weight o! the ball, the ball is released, and 
' the tube, now containing a sample oi the 
ocean bed, is drawn up. 

0 □ " 0 

The Hatidy- Man 

There once was a frying-pan 
mender. '. ’ ^ 

Who all things could mend, hard 
and tender; 

One day all his ribs 
Were broken to squibs, 

But he spliced them up with an old 
fender, ' 

•0*0 B 

\yHAT is that which is bought by 
the yard and worn by the foot ? 
A carpet. 

. B 0. □ 

Make Your Own Fountain-Pen 
You may be able to write about 
twenty words with one dip in 
the ink when using an ordinary pen. 

If you use a brass paper-fastener 
in the manner shown in the sketch, 
however, you can convert your pen 
into a kind of foun¬ 
tain-pen that will 
write at least a 
hundred words 
with one dip in the 
ink-well. Open out 
the paper-fastener 
and thrust one 
end between the nib and the holder 
so that the. point of the fastener 
comes nearly to the end of the nib. 

If you have adjusted the paper- 
fastener right; you will find that 
your pen will take up sufficient ink 
to write a two-page letter. 

0 B B ' . 

' Transposition 

There’s a word of two syllables 
.whose meaning implies 
What all should abstain from who 
are prudent and wise ; 

The oontrast is great, for reversed 
it will show 

What all men on earth are anxious 

to do. ' Solution next soeek 

B B □ 

The Songster 

officer of the mercantile marine 
was in the habit,of visiting an 
old aunt whenever he was at home 
from sea. 

One day he took with him a friend. 
Auntie, allow me to introduce 
you to my very old friend Robinson. 
His home is in the Canary Islands,” 
he said. 

“ Oh, how delightful! ” replied 
the dear old lady. “ Of course you 
sing, Mr. Robinson ? ” 

B B B 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
What Am IP Level 
What Birda Are These? 
Razorbill and Roller 
Can You Read This ? 

Too wise you are. 

Too wise you be, 

I see you are 
Too wise for me. 

Who Was He ? 

I The Poor Astronomer was John Kepler 


Jacko Sees the Landlord 

TVThen Adolphus had rescued his clothes from the pond, and 
^ had dedt with Master Jacko as he deserved, he led him 
by the ear toward home. 

Their mother caught sight of them from the windqw, , 

“ Why, Jacko, I thought you were at school! ” she cried. 
Adolphus tried to explain why he wasn't, hut his indignation 
choked him, and he had to content himself with glaring, 
ferociously at his young brother. 

Mrs. Jacko was just beginning to say she didn’t understand 
when the door opened and Father Jacko strode noisily into the 
kitchen. He drppf)ed into the nearest chair and groaned^ 

“ What's the matter, Benjamin ? ’’ inquired his wife ahj^iously. 
Twice Father Jacko opened his mouth and shut it again 
without a sound, then he said in a hoarse whisper : Ruin I 
Desolation! ” . ; 

“ Oh, whatever's happened ? " cried Mother Jacko. ^'.Have 
we lost all pur money ? " . ’ ' ‘ 

“ We haven’t any to lose," said her husband. 

“ Then what have we, lost, Benjamin ? " 

“ The house,'’ said Father Jacko. “ IVe just seen the.land¬ 
lord, and he's given me notice ! ” 

Mrs. Jacko threw up her hands. - 

“ Wliat ever shall we do ? " she exclaimed.. “ We shall never 
get another. I should just like to give that precious landlord 
a bit of my. mind." 

Jacko had his own ideas on the matter. 

“Dad's got his monkey up, I expect," he said to himself. 



" It’s not much of a hous^” said Jacko 


“ Now, if someone sensible just argued with him and asked him 
to wait tilt we'd got something else he'd do it right enough. I 
wouldn't mind having a shot at it myself." 

Strangely enough, an opportunity came the vdry next day. 
Jacko was all alone in the house when there came a knock at 
the door, and, lo and behold ! there stood the very man he 
wanted to see. The door was open, and Jacko caught sight of 
him from the first-floor landing. i 

He was in such a hurry to get to him that he leapt on to the 
banisters and slid down. Unfortunately, he caught his foot in-, 
one of the rails and*sent it flying, and*in trying to save it he 
loosened another! 

That one sprang up and hit the landlord in the face'. ‘ \ ’ 

“ Sorry," said Jacko. “I was just going to ask you to think 
twice abdiit'the notice you've given Dad." 

“ TKirik twice 1 " roared the angry man. “ I'd have given it 
to him.years ago if I’d known the kind of tenants I'd got! “ 

“ They aren't all like me," grinned Jacko. “ And it's not 
much of a house, anyway. It's jerry-built, or it wouldn’t come 
to pieces^so,easily/' t 

“ Jerry-built I’" screamed, the landlord. “Upon my word, 

youTI leave this very-" 

Just then Father Jacko appeared, and Jacko fled. 


Id on Parle Fran9ais 

Sayings of Jesus: She Loved Much 

’41. Puis; se toornant vers la 
femme, il dit a Simon : Vois- 
tu cette femme ? Je suis entre 
dans ta maison, et tu ne m’as 
point donnd d’eau pour laver 
mes pieds ; mais elle, elle les a 
mouilles de ses larmes, et les a 
essuyes avec ses cheveux. 

45. Tu ne m'as point donne 
de baiser ; mais elle, depiiis que 
je suis entr6, elle n'a point 
cesse de me baiser les pieds, 

46. Tu-n’as point verse d’huile 
sur ma tete;- mais elle, elle a 
verse du parfum sur mes pieds. 

47. C’est pourquoi, je te le dis, 

ses :nombreux peches ont 6te 
pardonnes : car elle a beaucoup 
aime. Saint Luke 7 


Notes and Queries, 

What is Ygdrasyl ? The 
mighty ash tree that supports 
the universe according to the 
old Norse mythology. 

What does V.M.D. mean ? 
These letters after a man’s 'namp 
mean that he holds the degree of 
Doctor of Veterinary Medicine. 

Who Were the Cynics ? , A 
sect of Greek philosophers noted 
for their moroseness and snarling 
contempt for others. The word 
comes from the Greek for dog. 

What does Chalk It Up mean ? 
Put it to my credit, the refer-' 
ence being to an old custom of 
writing on the wall with chalk a- 
customer’s indebtedness at an 
inn when he had no ready money 
to pay for his refreshment. 


II 




Tales Before Bedtime 

The Ladder 

hen Bobby ran with a mes¬ 
sage from his mother to 
Mills,, the old mair was carry¬ 
ing a ladder that Bobby had 
never seen^ before. 

“Is it a new one?." he 
asked. He was admiring the 
bright, fresh varnish on it, 

;‘ .rt is that! " answered the 
old . gardener. “ And we 
haven’t got it a day before 
we wanted it. I’m tired of 
mendihg the old one.” 

\Vhen Mills set it up against 
the shed and went off Bobby put 
ms foot on the bottom bar. 

]\Iills looked back. ' 

“ Now, haven’t I told you 
a hundred times,” he called 
out, “ to jet the ladder mone? 
You’ll only fall and hurt your¬ 
self ; that's what you'll do.” 

“I was only going a little 
way,'* said Bobby dolefully. 
But he was obedient—he had 
to be when Mills was about; 
but they were great friends, all 
the same. 

Then Bobby forgot the new 
ladder till one morning he 
came upon Mills mounted on it, 
gathering apples. 

“ It’s a fine crop this year," 
he said, as Bobby came up. 
“You'll have lots of apple 
pies soon." 

Bobby laughed. He watched 
the old man, helping him 
when he could, till he went off 
to his dinner. He was still, 
looking up at the tree when he 
noticed an * old nest almost 
hidden afnong the branches. 

' “ I shotild like to see inside," 
he said to himself. 

And,, without thinking, he 
put his foot on the ladder and 
began climbing. 

It was quite easy to climb 
up, and it was just as easy to 



He began to climb 


step off the ladder on to a 
Stout branch just above it. 

.He had a good view of the 
nest, but when he was ready 
to come down again something 
tiresome happened. The lad¬ 
der slipped—and fell 1 And 
there was Bobby, up above—a 
prisoner I ' 

He daren't climb down, and 
so there he had to stay. And 
as nobody knew where he was 
nobody went to look for him. 

At one o’clock Mills came 
back, and let him down. 

He didn't say much, but he 
never had to caution Bobby 
about ladders again. 
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BOY SCULPTOR • FISH FED BY HAND • COTTAGE ON A LONDON ROOF 




Clever Boy Sculptor—Percy Norman, of Ashford, Kent; la a 
very clever sculptor, as can be soen from these animals which 
he has modelled in wax. Hia figures show great promise 


Bird .with a Price on Its Beak—Thekea',awifd parrotof 
New Zealand, klffe so many sheep that the Oovernment 
has offered five shillings a beak for every bird destroyed 


Foes Become Friends—This pet fox owned by Mr. Middleton of 
Peterborough Is very friendly with his dog companions and often 
plays with them. He has become quite tame-in his new home 



A Big Blow—Some wonderful instruments were Seen 
:at the Crystal Palacethe other day when over a hundred 
brass bands competed for the championship. During 
an interval this little man tried to play the giant saxhorn 


Feeding the Fish by Hand—At.Port Logan, in Wigtownshire, there is a eea 
pool in which cod abound, and they tare fed by hand,^ as shown in this 
picture, to the great interest and amusement of the visitors. The cod 
be'come exceedingly tame and are always ready for their meal 


A Girl’s Jaxz Band—This little girl, who gave a very 
popular turn at. a Gloucester concert, provided and 
played her own jazz band, consisting of water-pipes, 
saucepan lids, drums, and a cardboard megaphone 



Push-ball with a Fire Hose—At the recent Scvenoaks Carnival a great deal, of 
amusement was aroused by a game of push-ball, in which the ball was driven 
backwards and forwards by firemen directing their hose upon it, as shown here 


.Cottage on a London Roof—This picturesque cottage dwelling Is built on 
a high -roof overlooking Oxford Street, London, and has a dainty and 
well-kept little garden attached. In which its owner takes great pride 
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